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THE most important elective office in the world to-day is the Presidency of the 
United States. Judged by the character and ability of the men who have thus 
far filled the Presidential chair, American democracy has no reason to dread com- 






























































parison with other and older systems of government. If there have been in our his- 
we tory some conspicuous failures to elect good representatives of American statesman- 
voree ship to the highest place in the gift of the people, those failures have been so few and 
RENT far between that they must be regarded as the exceptions which prove the rule. Yet 
it cannot be denied that there is a rapidly growing spirit which teaches that, in 
the matter of Presidents, we are to look out for the impossible, and prepare to 
Com- content ourselves with makeshift mediocrity. 
—_ This spirit has grown from the belief that, amid the din and strife of party 
haille- struggle, scandal is too busy with the names of those who have served the state long 
yster ; and conspicuously toadmit of their facing the light that beats so fiercely and falsely 
a ; upon a Presidential candidate. It is true that, at such moments of popular emo- 
. tion, we look less curiously into the mythology of scandal, and accept more 
willingly the tales of good or evil that float from mouth to mouth. And the more 
fel conspicuous the subject the more marked is the tendency to idolize or to depreciate. 
pot We know that Washington himself was not exempt from the fulsome adulation 
Jlivan; and the slanderous vituperation that follow in the wake of glory. 
ork, by But in times of calm we may look for calmer judgments. We may even look 
Primes, ' for mercy in its more tempered state. It has seemed, therefore, a good time, at 
de this distance from the date of Presidential nominations, to offer the readers of 
the NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW a series of articles on possible Presidential can- 
0. didates of the great parties. Each of these articles will be written by a friendly 
ENTS. VOL, CXLV.—N@, 370. 15 
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hand, and each of them will endeavor to set forth the respective merits, or claims, 
or fitness, of some conspicuous public man, whose talents, services, or popularity, 
have seemed to designate him as a possible President. 

Certainly it is not within our purpose, in the present series, to test anything 
but the power of friendly pens in attempting calmly and fairly to present the 
claims of men of mark to the Chief Magistracy. For the slanders and disparage- 
ments of a Presidential campaign will do enough to offset any partial prejudice 
of the present writers. Standing then, as it were, at the very bar of judgment, 
the Presidential candidate has little to hope from his enemies. 

As some one has wittily remarked, ‘* There is one thing to be said in favor of 
running for the Presidency : the citizen who survives the ordeal has nothing to 
fear from the day of judgment ; for he knows that all his sins and shortcomings 
have been published in this world.” 

ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


It has been well said that ideals have more influence upon the 
world than ideas. It might be better said that ideas chiefly influ- 
ence the world through ideals. Whether the question be religion 
or patriotism, the infinite possibilities of material resource or of 
individual freedom, it is, so to speak, held in solution in the 
human mind, inert and ineffective, till some leader arises who 
flashes upon it the light of his personality,—and forthwith the 
vague idea shapes itself, an army is organized and mobilized, and 
the world makes a visible and permanent upward movement. 

The Republican party is rich in men who would serve it well 
in the Presidency, but Mr. Blaine is the leading Presidential can- 
didate of the Republican party, and the only popular Presidential 
candidate of any party. In his personality centres an interest for 
which many reasons have been given by friend and foe, while there 
remains ever something that eludes explanation. It is an interest 
which strengthens alike under incessant activity and under pro- 
found silence; in the full sunlight of publicity no more than in 
the seclusion of strictest privacy. Wherever Mr. Blaine moves 
the eyes of his countrymen follow. But a few days ago, in a care- 
fully cherished autograph book, we were shown a carelessly pen- 
cilled note from Mr. Garfield long antedating his Presidency, with 
an explanation that during a session of the Electoral Commission 
before the Supreme Court, Mr. Blaine had entered the crowded 
court room. Every square inch seemed pre-empted, but a seat 
was instantly proffered him. Whereupon a Senator pencilled to 
Mr. Garfield the simple yet significant question: ‘‘ Do you sup- 
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pose there is any assembly in America that Blaine could enter, 
however crowded it was, that somebody wouldn’t instanily find a 
chair for him ? ”—a note which Mr. Garfield laughingly indorsed 
and passed on to the next man. 

It is significant because of what it signifies. It marks 
the attention, not merely admiring, but affectionate, which Mr. 
Blaine’s presence invariably attracts, and which, indeed, is far 
from being limited to his presence. So powerful is his personality, 
that thousands who have never seen him have yet come under its 
spell. When he rises to speak in the Senate, the other chamber 
and the corridors are emptied. If he goes as a private citizen to 

help in a Pennsylvania election, his compatriots turn it into a 
triumphal progress. He stands before an Ecclesiastical Club in 
the city of his bitterest foes, and his few hearty, practical, merry, 
and serious words bring out the clerical huzzas and handkerchiefs 
in as wild a snow-storm as if it were a nominating convention. 
He is summoned by a legislative committee to testify on a ques- 
tion of plumbing, and forthwith a stream of life rushes through 
the pipes of every newspaper on the ground. He consents to 
speak a word for unhappy Ireland to a local assembly in a provin- 
cial city, and instantly the electric wires are stretched into the 
British Parliament, and the Tories of England rage over their 
morning tea and toast as vigorously as if it were a deliverance 
from the Opposition Benches. 

He changes skies, but his observers do not change mind. On 
the contrary a syndicate seems to have taken out a contract to 
supply America with Blaine items at whatever cost to truth and 
type. The brain reels but follows. Mr. Blaine has gone on a cosmo- 
politan mission, embracing the pontificate, the German Empire, 
the Irish autonomy, at the same moment that he is shut up in 
the Caves of Fingal pulling the wires of the Ohio State Conven- 
tion. He is betraying the Irish cause under the fascinations of 
Tory drawing-rooms, while in the same pyrotechnic paragraph the 
Tories are sternly rebuking the American Minister for visiting 
Mr. Blaine’s political sins with the punishment of social ostracism. 
We have hardly had time to force the bidden tear over his inter- 
nal, unnamed, and mysterious, but complicated and fateful, dis- 
orders, before he is whirled from his sick bed and set to steering 
an endangered boat out of the jaws of death under the Bridge of 
Earn. Whatever feats of biography the future may have in store 
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for us, one fact is demonstrated : the reporters have a perfect and 
touching confidence in the interest with which the people regard 
Mr. Blaine. Nothing can be more naive or engaging than their 
child-like trust that his name on their wares makes their wares a 
marketable commodity, however grotesque and out of drawing 
those wares may be. And there is always the stimulus of know- 
ing that it is a fund which can never be overdrawn ; since, as soon 
as the event disproves the prophecy or upsets the comment, it is 
only to rush into black letter head-lines that ‘‘ Mr. Blaine Changes 
Ilis Mind.” 

In the economy of the world this interesting and powerful 
personality would be ill-placed, would perhaps be impossible if it 
were not allied with large ability. Mr. Blaine is by every endow- 
ment of his nature a statesman. His mind moves naturally, 
freely, with buoyancy and exultation, on broad national and 
international lines. He divines a danger or a promise tothe country 
by that swift process of reasoning which is called intuition. 
To minds of more limited scope and slower motion his course 
seems erratic, ‘‘ dramatic,” inexplicable, or explicable only on 
some petty ground. Whereas his course is invariably along a 
steady, self-impelling principle. Ilis action, therefore, is con- 
sistent and becomes presently and openly justified. Using 
language with singular and scholarly accuracy, he is greatly 
liable to be misunderstood and misconstrued by men who read 
and render language with the ordinary careless inaccuracy ; as 
when, before its appearance, ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” a 
philosophical political history, was widely pre-outlined in the press 
as ‘* Twenty Years in Congress,” a volume of personal reminis- 
cence ; as when the proffered choice ‘‘ between the civilization of 
Christ and the civilization of Confucius” was sharply arraigned 
and condemned as a choice ‘‘ between the religion of Christ and 
the religion of Confucius ;” or as when the entirely practicable 
demand that the Chinese should not be allowed unrestrictedly to 
come, was translated into the vulgar and impracticable demand 
that ‘‘ the Chinese must go.” 


Mr. Blaine’s course regarding the Chinese question furnishes 
a good illustration of his superior political insight. When it 
first became a subject of Congressional debate California was 
chiefly interested. Not only the whole Atlantic Coast, but the 
whole interior, was practically indifferent to the question of 
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Chinese or any other immigration. With California it was a 
matter of primary and pressing moment. California uttered 
a cry of distress. Mr. Blaine, it may almost be said alone, 
grasped the situation, used the opportunity, met the question 
with appreciative intelligence, with instant action. The effect 
was as when hot iron is suddenly immersed in cold water. 
The sizzling hissed over the continent. The sentiment and 
tradition of the country were up in arms. So far as the question 
had been considered at all it had been considered in its senti- 
mental aspect. America was the asylum of the world and the asy- 
lum of the world it must remain. The fathers had made America 
the refuge of the oppressed and the refuge of the oppressed it must 
continue. Religion and politics, for that time at least, laid down 
their warfare and joined in the stern iteration that God had made 
of one blood all nations of men; and both alike forgot to finish 
the quotation and iterate that the same Supreme Power had 
determined the bounds of their habitation. Mr. Blaine became, 
therefore, for a while, the object of extreme and almost violent 
objurgation. He was pandering to the hoodlumsand the Sandlots 
for votes,—though it should have been palpable to the most 
superficial observer that for one vote gained on the Pacitic 
Coast he must be losing twenty votes in the East. He was 
dishonoring the fathers and disgracing our country before the 
world by making her false to the genius of her institutions, though 
a very little accurate history shows that the fathers troubled 
themselves not at all about the genius of their institutions and 
made short work of turning back the Chinese of their day, or 
even of turning out the few who squeezed in through the lines. 
Public men, even of his own party, were against him. Many 
antagonized his position openly. Many more were disapprovingly 
silent. Probably no political opposition was ever more universal, 
more natural, more hearty and conscientious. 

Much of the hostility which Mr. Blaine has encountered has 
been purely positional, artificial, fabricated under the necessity 
of preventing him from obtaining office. But this was sincere 
and spontaneous. Without regard to party or place the country 
honestly believed that his attitude was anti-Republican, anti- 
Democratic, anti-American, anti-Christian,—a reversal of the 
policy of the fathers, a surrender of the principles upon which 
our Government was established, a betrayal of the law of Christ. 
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The world has rolled on, and by the logic of events Mr. 
Blaine has been more than justified. The question of immigra- 
tion, of which the Chinese question is but a single phase, has 
come to the front as a question of immediate concern to the 
welfare, to the very existence of the nation. As I write these 
words, the newspapers, even those which were most strenuous 
against Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘un-American policy,” are resounding 
with protests against unrestricted immigration; against per- 
mitting our shores to be submerged by the tide of foreign 
ignorance, incapacity, and immorality; against suffocating the 
republic with an alien element impossible of: assimilation. 

Nay, since these last words were written, I find religious author- 
ity suggesting that ‘‘it would be a good thing to prevent all im- 
migration to the United States from every country under the sun 
for the next twenty-five years, till we can have time to assimilate 
the something more than eight millions of foreigners which we 
now have,” and ‘rejoicing that many people are waking up 
to the enormous strain upon a government like ours in attempting 
to blend and weld such a mass into constituent parts of a free and 
orderly republic,” and that ‘‘no considerations of sentiment or 


tradition should keep us from searching out and applying a rem- 
edy for this very serious and menacing evil.” The ‘‘ one blood ” 


9? 


and the ‘‘asylum ” theory have, under stress, been set aside in 
favor of self-preservation ; and the objection to anti-Chinese leg- 
islation is that it is not broad enough—is an unfair discriminaticn 
against one race which is to be remedied by legislating against all ! 

But to see the situation clearly beforehand, and to take timely 
action, is what constitutes the difference between the statesman 
and the **mob of gentlemen who write with ease.” 

No credit is due to Mr. Blaine for discerning the danger years 
before it became visible to the naked eye of the populace. He could 
not help it. He was endowed with the statesman’s vision. No 
credit is due him for maintaining his position against the entreaties 
of friends and the attack of foes. He could not help it. The neces- 
sity made itself so felt that there was nothing else to do. Conse- 
quently there was no heroism in doing it ; for just as clearly as 
he saw the darkening cloud, just so clearly he saw that his 
country must presently discern it also, and would ultimately 
second the efforts which were now resisted. 

Mr. Blaine is the most prominent Presidential candidate of the 
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people, because a great mass of sensitive, acute, proud, and 
patriotic Americans believe that when a man sees more quickly 
and clearly than others the dangers to which the nation is exposed, 
and shows himself prompt, fertile, and fearless in resources against 
them, the interests of the country require that this man should 
be put in command. There are many thousands of personally 
unambitious, straight-forward, and clear-sighted men, who would 
like once more to try the experiment, not unknown among us, 
of putting a statesman at the head of the State. 

But the statesman is not only quick to discern and avoid 
dangers, he is quick to discern and improve advantages. 

Ciarfield’s short administration was shorter even than the 
valendar shows. During its two closing months, a whole people 
dwelt hushed and stricken, in the valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The utmost actual work of the Administration was confined 
within four months, yet during that short period two statesmen, 
men of ideas, moved by one lofty patriotism, sent new life coursing 
through the nation’s veins. Previous to this time it might 
almost be said that we had no foreign relations. After the young 
republic had cut loose from the mother country and shown her 
independence in certain apparently inevitable wars she seemed 
to think her place in the world permanently assured if not 
assigned, and gave herself strictly to minding her own business. 
Reared in the principle of Washington to friendship with all, 
entangling alliances with none, confident in the power of her iso- 
lation behind her barriers of the sea, strong in the infinite 
resources of her continental domain, the Republic was content 
to work on with a giant’s force of muscle and brain, paying but 
little heed to the rest of the world. 

It was like Hawthorne’s rowing and forging ahead, with never 
a protest that the second oarsman was all the while rowing against 
him. America was getting over the course with unexampled 
rapidity, but with a wholly unnecessary tug and sweat, and slow- 
ness even, because the crack oarsman of the world was in the 
same boat, and steadfastly pulling the other way. In their one 
swift moment of place and power, President Garfield and Mr. 
Blaine changed all this. They recognized that a time may come 
when one will best mind his own business by paying a little at- 
tention to the business of other people. While an infant nation may 
well use its isolation for the development of its own practically 
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inexhaustible internal resources, and while prosperity, on such a 
basis, may become not only stable but phenomenal, they recog- 
nized also that steam and electricity have changed the conditions 
of the world, have annihilated time and space; that almost 
without knowing it we had perforce entered into foreign rela- 
tions. We had become a part, and an intimate and practi- 
cal part, of the brotherhood of nations. We had become 
a standing, if silent, menace to the outworn, a living encourage- 
ment to the new spirit. Old nations, less contident than we in 
their inward vitality, more eager than we to strengthen them- 
selves at every assailable point, because we did not fecl ourselves 
assailable, were securing every vantage ground, while we main- 
tained an indifference seemingly altogether stolid, yet, perhaps, a 
little sublime. Certainly, if it was not a noble it was a not 
wholly ignoble indifference, begotten as it was of a too tranquil 
faith in our institutions. President Garfield sent Mr. Blaine to 
the fore, and it ceased to be indifference at all. Our foreign 
relations, before invisible, came out under his warm breath in 
legible not only, but in glowing characters. Men saw that the 
great republic had reached the hour when she should be no 
longer supinely content in her prosperity, but should lead 
the continent forward. Though she loitered, they found 
that the world would not wait. Trade and commerce were 
struggling for greater scope. If America refused to take her 
true place, she would lose it, for the vigilant nations were 
ready, were even then on the noiseless advance. The great Re- 
public stirred. Not a single member of the sisterhood of re- 
publics, however weak, or far, or torn with internal dissensions, 
but felt the thrill of this new contact. England, strong, alert, 
clever, eternally aggressive, with long experience, and with- 
out a rival, felt herself unceremoniously jostled at the gates 
where she had been wont to enter supreme. In tropical seas, 
on the Pacific coast, wherever she had been steadily, not to 
say stealthily, penetrating, suddenly the bells struck, the ban- 
ners flew, the gates slammed, and, in diplomatic but determined 
language, that enterprising and persistent island sovereignty 
was ‘*‘ given notice.” It was but fora moment. Death came and 
the status quo was restored. But the silence will never again be 
quite the same. The patriotic chord had been struck. The sense of 
nationality had been aroused. Pride of country, the consciousness 
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of power had awakened. It had been perceived that the republic 
owes a duty to her own citizens commensurate with her resources ; 
that it is not enough to be doing well ; nodlesse oblige ; the occasion 
demands that we do our best ; it is shameful for a great nation to 
fall below the opportunity and abandon to other nations the 
place, the advantages, the trade and commerce, the influence and 
the prestige that of right belong to her. All this, lying 
undefined in the heart of American manhood, especially of young 
American manhood, was stimulated into efficient activity, took 
form and direction under a guiding hand, and will never be 
forgotten. Mr. Blaine is the leading Presidential candidate of 
the country because he recognized her honorable ambition, 
sought to open new channels for her restless energies, and 
showed in his short sole term of office that American citizenship 
would not degenerate in his hands, but would advance to greater 
opportunity at home and greater honor before the world. 

To enumerate the points on which he has thrown light, the 
questions which he has seized and held up before his countrymen, 
showed in their various phases and has set in their true position, 
would be to write his biography. Wherever there has been a policy to 
be defined, a pledge to be redeemed, a liberty to be secured, a debt to 
be paid, a right to be defended, a wrong to be prevented, a danger 
to be avoided or defied, there his voice has given unmistakable 
utterance. He has never evaded a real issue; he has never been 
forced into a false issue. No pressure of political necessity has ever 
imposed upon his allegiance or his advocacy a platitude for a 
principle, an administrative detail for a national policy, a disputed 
experiment for a universal solvent, speech for silence, or silence 
for speech. 

He is a man of genius in the sphere of state-craft. In that 
sphere his resources seem to be inexhaustible. It has been fool- 
ishly said that the politician thinks of the next election,—the 
statesman of the next age. The man who confines himself to the 
next age may be a dreamer, a philosopher, a scientist, a useful 
man in his way, but he is not a statesman. The statesman is just 
as mindful of the next election as the man who thinks of nothing 
but the next election. The statesman uses the next election for 
the furtherance of the next age and of this as well. The states- 
man comprehends all things in the sweep of his vision and his 
action. He sees the eternal principles, he follows the eternal 
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order, and he strives to bring the popular mind into harmony 
with that order, into conformity with those principles. 

It is not strange that a thousand devices should be sought to 
explain away Mr. Blaine’s unrivaled influence with the people. 
The influence is not denied, nor the fact that such influence is 
power. What he touches answers. Another essays a similar 
touch and there is no response. Since this is undeniable there only 
remains to opposition the task of neutralizing its effects. Honorable 
and intelligent partisan opposition attempts this by argument and 
eloquence, honorable rivalry by greater services, unprincipled 
incapacity by unprincipled vituperation. But the resource of 
unprincipled incapacity has ever been to maintain that devils 
are cast out through Beelzebub the prince of the devils. He 
against whom the charge was originally made refuted it with 
prompt and vigorous reasoning, but it is not recorded that 
his accusers ever withdrew the charge or acknowledged its re- 
futation. Logic is against the theory and history is against it, 
but stern necessity compels it, and against an argument of the 
will an argument of the reason has no power. Criticism is 
always on the level of the critic. It may hit or miss its object, 
but it is ever true to its source. His revilers did not succeed in 
persuading the world to accept their characterization of the 
Christ, but the world has accepted their own self-revelation with 
entire unanimity. 

It is not unnatural that men who are incapable of broad views 
should misunderstand the broad view. Every great man is fol- 
lowed by interpreters, who must write him small, because they 
are small ; it is not their will, but their doom. Their real contri- 
bution to his greatness is that they follow him. 

There are other men who are large in their own province, but 
not quite wise enough to keep within it. When Mr. Tyndall 
considers heat as a mode of motion he secures our consideration 
also, but when he pronounces Mr. Gladstone ‘‘a desperate game- 
ster” we simply regret that the shoemaker has gone beyond his 
last. We do not change our opinion of Mr. Gladstone. 

The storms of political calumny sweep almost as low in this 
country as they do in England, and as little affect the atmosphere 
which a man creates around himself. In Mr. Blaine’s vicinage 
the air has never grown murky. All the outpour has been but 
the pelting of a theatre-thunder-shower on a natural ledge of rock. 
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In spite of intense political antagonism he has steadily increased 
in political stature, because character, ability, education, and 
achievement have combined to endow him with marvelous 
political vitality. Privacy has not developed the smallest ten- 
dency to relegate him to obscurity, because his influence flows 
from himself and not from his position. His bow abides in 
strength because it is of hard wood, without a flaw, well seasoned, 
and well strung. He touches the heart because his own heart is 
touched. He commands because he understands. What seems 
dramatic is dramatic, for it is direct nature, and nature is 
always dramatic. We are stiff and ineffective because we dare 
not or cannot be natural. Men call him magnetic simply because 
they do not know what else to call it. He has not the inex- 
haustible flow of rhetoric, or of wit, or of drollery, which 
characterizes one and another of our orators, but he has a never- 
failing fund of brilliant common sense and of quick human sym- 
pathy. He has the rare power of seeing and of setting forth a 
subject in its real relations. His logic is so luminous that 
it often has the effect of wit. His sympathy is so ready and 
so efficient that to minds of a different calibre it seems to be 
a demoniac ingenuity,—whereas it is not ingenuity at all, but 
spontaneity. Longand labored explanations of him come to grief, 
because by the time a fine-spun theory is well woven around 
him he is liable to rise and walk out of it, quite unconscious of 
the broken threads. That his personality can never be ignored 
is partly because he himself is so unaware. He is the more in- 
teresting to others in that he completely forgets himself. He 
is absorbed in the theme under discussion or under thought. 
He will sit in his chair in Congress, the cynosure of all eyes, 
unconscious of any gaze, head well sunk in his shoulders, every 
feature heavily drooping in a face from which the soul seems 
absolutely to have gone out—or gone in. I have seen him riding 
through the streets of Washington, the bridle-rein hanging loose 
in his hand, gazing groups on each side of the street, his blank 
unseeing eyes fixed on the sunset sky which illumined his face as 
round and fine and about as expressionless as a Dresden plate. 
When occasion comes he argues with a vehemence that glows like 
passion. The soul of him rushes in like a flood, charges feature 
and figure with vital force; he is erect, alight, alive. And the 
occasion is very apt to be occasional. With a simple inter- 
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locutor, in a chance turn of table-talk, or after-table chat, a 
suggestion will elicit from him a statement, a presentation, terse, 
vivid, forceful, convincing, as if it were a speech prepared in the 
closet and delivered under the inspiration of a listening Con- 
gress. So furnished and trained is his mind that on whatever he 
is moved to speak, and in whatever circumstances,—in the Senate, 
on the stump, before a benevolent society, at a party of pleasure, 
or walking with a friend on the street,—he hoards no illustra- 
tion, he is aware of no bystander, he sees only his theme, and all 
his resources are at command. 

Mr. Blaine is a politician in the true and noble sense of the 
word, but he does not know how to play the demagogue. Baffled 
and uncomprehending Balaks, tired of hearing him repeatedly 
and altogether blessed on the very altars which they have built 
for his cursing, sardonically declare that this is the very way he 
does it; that demagogism is all there is of it. Too ardent adher- 
ents have sometimes been ready to wish that it were. If it had 
been possible for him to pose a little on Civil Service Reform, he 
could have had all the Mugwumps at his feet. Mr. George 
William Curtis has publicly notified the President that he may 
**spoil” as much as he likes if he will only keep the pose. 
Mr. Blaine through his whole public life has been a consistent 
and unvarying civil service reformer, but he could never catch 
the pose. His reform has always been by the way, never by 
bunecombe. Formal complaint was lodged against his letter of 
acceptance that he sought to turn the campaign away from per- 
sonal to political issues, a complaint which was a eulogy. 

Mr. Blaine brought out in 1884 the remarkable increase in the 
Republican vote and is a leading candidate for the Presidency 
because the intelligent ambition of the American people desires 
to see at the head of the nation a man who represents at once 
its aspiration and its achievement. 

Mr. Blaine is not a candidate because he wishes it himself. 
Whether he wishes it or not is a matter of absolutely no moment. 
That the office should seek the man, and not the man the office, 
is one of those silly saws that pass for wisdom with the unthink- 
ing, but whose only practical effect is to nurture hypocrisy. Ifa 
man wants an office, and is fit for it, seeking the office is no dis- 
qualification. Coyness is not asign of virtue any more than of vice. 
But the Presidency of the United States is too great to be a ques- 
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tion of personal desire. A man’s wish does not enter as a factor 
into the problem. When a man has shown pre-eminent fitness 
for the place, the only question is whether the elements that enter 
into a popular election can be so combined as toelect him. Itisa 
question for the country. It is not a question for the man. This 
strong, great, drifting country needs a captain none the less be- 
sause she does not founder in the command of a deck-hand. We 
ean never be sure whether Mr. Blaine desires or dreads the Presi- 
dency ; perhaps he does not know himself; but he has demon- 
strated that his usefulness and his happiness are independent of 
it. If the Presidential bee is in his bonnet, it is subject to a pro- 
found quadriennial hibernation. 

Frank in this as in all matters, his position before his nomi- 
nation was as outspoken as succinct : ‘* Once I was eager and once I 
was willing. Now I am neither.” Buteven when he was “eager,” 
he was not too intent for badinage. Entering the Chamber of 
Representatives with a telegram from Oregon in his hand in the 
earliest opening of the campaign for his nomination in 1876, he 
blithely waved it, exclaiming: ‘‘ Maine has declared for me and 
Oregon has declared for me. All that now remains for my friends 
is ¢o fill up the little gap between!” 

Defeated in his first nomination he started anew in the 
Senate, as alert as if that had been his goal. Defeated a second 
time in the nominating convention, he leaped into the new field 
of diplomacy withthe nerve and the gayety of youth. Thrust 
back from the full tide of work by the same murderous hand that 
laid low his chief and friend, he turned into the quiet ways of 
literature and achieved the most brilliant success of his success 
ful life. For not only is his book an addition to the historical 
literature of the world, not only is it a signal example of personal 
moral greatness, but it is a service rendered to the America of 
the future greater probably than could have been gathered into 
any administration of the Government. 

Defeated finally in his election, he returned to his library and 
resumed his literary work with the same mental composure, with- 
out a trace of bitterness, without a suspicion of resentment, 
giving thus an exemplification of the American character hitherto 
absolutely unique. 

It is for his countrymen to say whether he shall ever be called 
from that library to serve them as President. It is for them to 
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say whether they will have for President the man they want or a 
man they do not want. It is for them to say whether they will 
be represented in their highest position and led in their noblest 
ambition by their most widely known, their most fitly endowed, 
their best beloved fellow citizen. 




















THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 





HALF the people of America have grown from childhood to 
manhood since the country was electrified by the news that Sher- 
man’s army had marched from Atlanta to the sea. Twenty years 
have gone, and we begin to know better the significance of the 
most picturesque as well as the most important campaign of the 
Civil War. 

The battle of Chattanooga had proven the most crushing dis- 
aster that had happened to the Confederacy during the war ; but 
a greater disaster still was waiting the South. Grant had gone to 
the armies in the East, and Sherman was threatening to cut what 
was left of the Confederacy in two. Of course that could not be 
done without first destroying or crippling the rebel army in his 
front. It was a long and perilous journey for an army from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, the ‘‘ gate city of the South.” Nature 
had fortified the country against invasion almost every foot of the 
way, and a well commanded army of veterans occupied intrench- 
ments, and river banks, and bridges, and mountain heights, in 
such force as to make almost disheartening any attempt at a for- 
ward campaign. Sherman’s campaigns, however, had all been 
of the forward kind. He had seldom fought twice over the 
same ground, and he led an army accustomed to victory. In him- 
self was represented a type of soldier that comes not once ina 
century ; courageous, original, blest with great resources of intel- 
lect, a trained soldier, with the heart of a civilian, perfect in 
knowledge of the conduct of wars, cool in judgment, audacious 
in action, enthusiastic in the cause he was fighting for; an 
intense patriot, and possessed of the universal affection of his 
troops. Only such a leader could undertake with hopes of suc- 
cess a campaign so difficult as the 120 days’ battle that lay be- 
tween him and Atlanta. This 120 days’ fighting was more than 
preliminary to the march to the sea; in a sense, it was a part of 
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that march. ‘To destroy the armies in front of him, to take At- 
lanta, the central furnishing depot of the South ; to destroy the 
lines that fed Lee’s army ; to show the Confederacy that their very 
interior and strongest places were not invulnerable; to put a 
victorious Northern army right in the heart of the South, and 
show the world that it could stay there ; this was what Sherman 
set out todo. Todo it, the Atlanta campaign became a neces- 
sity; so did the march to the sea. ‘Throwing the same army 
that marched to Savannah right into Lee’s rear, and later compell- 
ing him to surrender to Grant or flee to the mountains, was the 
additional possibility planned for, and believed in, long before the 
march seaward was commenced. The plan to strike Lee’s rear 
with Sherman’s army from Atlanta, 1,000 miles away, developed 
slowly. Its execution meant a tremendous move on the military 
chess board. Lee saw the fatal danger, ere the campaign was 
half done, and mentally resolved, as we see later, on leaving Rich- 
mond the moment Sherman’s columns should get as far toward 
him as the Roanoke River. 

The terrific events in Sherman’s campaign, between the Ten- 
nessee River and Atlanta, had never been surpassed on the Conti- 
nent. They were scarcely surpassed by the great single battles 
of Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, and Cold Harbor. It was not 
so much one very great battle, as a constant succession of heavy 
battles and fights in the woods. Day and night were heard the 
roar of cannon and the clash of musketry. Those not engaged in 
the perpetual conflict on the lines could scarcely sleep when the 
cracking of musketry ceased at times, so accustomed were they 
to the continued sound of guns. It was like a constant’ siege, 
filled up by never ending assaults, charging breastworks, taking 
bridges, manceuvres, reconnaissances, skirmishes, and battles : 
then the siege, and the assaults on Atlanta itself, the flanking 
movements, and, at last, the end. ‘‘ Atlanta ours and fairly 
won,” flew across the wires to Washington, and the first act in 
Sherman’s campaign was finished. It had been a tremendous 
succession of hard fighting—a constant battle for four months. 
The great commander on the James realized the magnitude of the 
events. ‘* You have accomplished,” said Grant, in a letter to 
Sherman, “the most gigantic undertaking of any man in this 
war.” 

And what next ? Grant wrote from Virginia And he, too, 
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asked what next. What had Sherman gone to Atlanta for? 
Could he stop there? ‘It is now my opinion,” wrote Sherman 
to Grant, ‘‘ that I should keep Hood employed, and put my army 
in fine order for a march on Charleston (the sea).” These are the 
first written words about the ‘‘ march” to be found in the records 
of the war. And again he wrote: ‘‘I would not hesitate, were 
there a new base in our hands at the coast, to cross the State of 
Georgia with sixty thousand men.” The possibility of a march 
somewhere seaward had, as said, been looked forward to when the 
army left Chattanooga. Where he should strike, when he should 
strike, or whether new events would permit a march at all, were 
left wholly unsettled in his mind in the beginning ; but at Atlanta 
Sherman conceived the true plan, and adopted the direction he 
would take, if only Hood would be foolish enough to march his Con- 
federate army north into Tennessee, where Thomas stood waiting 
to welcome him. At last Hood did move, and northwards, and, to 
make the blunder more visible, Jefferson Davis himself rushed out 
to Palmetto, near Atlanta, and approved the plans of his General. 
Addressing the soldiers and the public, he pictured Sherman’s 
army as now about to be lost. Advance he could not; and the 
retreat of Napoleon from Moscow was child’s play compared with 
what would happen were the Federal General to attempt to fall 
back. A scout took the speech to Sherman, and that moment he 
determined on his ‘‘ march to the sea.” Davis was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Confederate armies, and his speech had convinced 
Sherman that the Confederate President was as weak in general- 
ship as he was strong in boasting. 

All surplus material and men were at once sent to the rear, 
and arrangements for another move in the brilliant campaign 
completed. 

The origin of the plan of marching to the sea was Sherman’s 
own, as much as was the execution of it, spite of certain malevo- 
lent critics, who sought to rob him of this part of the glory. ‘‘The 
honor is all yours,” wrote President Lincoln, when success had 
crowned the mafch ; ‘‘ none of us went further than to acquiesce.” 
Nothing but the overzeal of one of General Grant’s admirers, or 
the malice of some jealous enemy, could have thought to put the 
origin of the march in doubt. 

To Halleck Sherman now telegraphed: ‘‘I prefer for the 
future to make the movement on Milledgeville, Millen, and Savan- 
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nah;” and almost the same day he telegraphed General Grant : 
‘If Hood goes north, why will it not do for me to leave Tennessee 
to Thomas and his forces at Nashville, and for me to destroy 
Atlanta and march across Georgia to Savannah or Charleston.” 
Grant advised him first to follow Hood, destroy him, and after- 
wards move towards the sea. Thomas opposed the idea of moving 
South entirely, as did others. In no direction was the under- 
taking much encouraged. Events were drifting slowly; Hood 
was starting northward, and then Grant telegraphed to Sherman 
on November 2d, 1864: “I say go on, then, as you propose.” 
Being authorized to act, Sherman wrote to Thomas, speaking of 
the march: “I want all things bent to the plan. I purpose to 
demonstrate the vulnerability of the South, and make its inhab- 
itants feel that war and individual ruin are synonymous terms.” 
And again, to Thomas: ‘‘The only hope of a Southern success is 
in the remote regions, difficult of access. We have now a good 
entering wedge, and should drive it home. We must preserve a 
large amount of secrecy, and I may actually change the ultimate 
point of arrival, but not the main object.” Still again to Thomas : 
‘*Let us keep Beauregard busy, and the people of the South will 
realize his inability to protect them.” Beauregard was kept busy 
—very busy. He, like Hood, and all the rest of the Confederates 
there, had, in fact, been having a busy time of it for many 
months, opposing soldiers like Thomas, Schofield, Logan, 
Howard, Hooker, McPherson, Morgan L. Smith, Stanley, Cox, 
Gresham, and others of the great fighting heroes of the Atlanta 
campaign. 

To Stanton Sherman now wrote: ‘‘I will wait a few days 
yet to see what head he (Hood) makes about Decatur, and may 
yet turn to Tennessee, but it would be a great pity to take a step 
backward.” On the same day, learning more of Hood’s starting 
north, he telegraphed again to Washington: ‘“‘I am pushing my 
preparations to march through Georgia.” He had telegraphed to 
Thomas that ‘‘things must be bent to his plan,” and they were 
bent. Messages were sent in every direction to urge haste in get- 
ting the trains and the sick to the rear; no neglect, no delay of 
any kind, would be brooked fora moment. Even apparent delays, 
and the temper of the commander flew to a white heat, no matter 
who might be at fault. Certain condemned horses and cavalry 
trains had been ordered sent back. Somebody had blundered, or 
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not been prompt. ‘“‘I gave ten days’ notice,” exclaims the 
General, in a furious telegram to the Chief of Cavalry, ‘‘and I 
want to know who is responsible for this outrageous delinquency ? 
I hope all will be killed or captured. Be ready for the saddle at 
an hour’s notice.” Here is the laconic order for the final destruc- 
tion of Atlanta. 


“Capt. Por: 
** You may commence the work of destruction at once, but don’t use fire until 


towards the last moment. 
“* SHERMAN,” 


In burning Atlanta he was fighting the rebels, hot conciliating 
them. Of course, a roar followed all over the South, finding a 
little echo, even in the North. It did not disturb him. “ If 
my reasons,” he wrote to Washington, ‘‘are satisfactory to the 
United States, it makes no difference whether it pleases General 
Hood and his people or not.” He was now ready for the start. 
Jefferson Davis was apparently doing his best to aid him on his 
way. Cotton was no longer to be *‘ king” in the South. Jeffer- 
son Davis had said it. ‘‘Corn” must grow on every field. It 
must have been with a grim smile that Sherman wrote to Secre- 
tery Stanton : ‘‘ Convey to Jefferson Davis my personal and of- 
ficial thanks for abolishing cotton, and substituting corn and 
sweet potatoes in the South. These facilitate our military plans 
much, for food and forage are abundant.” 

Just then came the news of Sheridan’s victory in the East. 
Sherman had been killing men all summer, and he liked to see 
war of just the killing kind, the more desperate the better, and the 
sooner ended. The kindest hearted man in the world, he still 
liked Sheridan’s way. ‘‘ I am satisfied,” he wrote the latter, just 
before leaving Atlanta, ‘‘and have been all the time, that the 
problem of this war consists in the awful fact that the present 
class of men who rule the South must be killed outright, rather 
than in the conquest of territory. Hard bulldog fighting, and a 
great deal of it, remains yet to be done.” Sheridan was one of the 
men he believed capable of doing it. The South had thrown 
down the desperate gage of battle. It was kill or get killed, and 
while Sherman, as his course always proved, pitied the South, and 
would have given his life for honorable peace, nothing to his 
mind could bring that peace so quick as fighting in dead earnest. 
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Peace restored, no man in all America so prompt to offer the 
hand of reconciliation. 

Sherman’s first thought, after Atlanta had been taken, was to 
march on Augusta, connecting with the coast by the Savannah 
River. ‘If you can manage,” he writes to Grant, on September 
10th, ‘* to take the Savannah River as high as Augusta, or the 
Chattahoochee as far up as Columbus, I can sweep the whole State 
of Georgia.” 

In fact, three routes seaward had been considered by Sher- 
man : the line direct south, striking the sea at Appalachicola ; the 
line to Augusta ; and the middle, or southeast one to Savannah. 
Events proved the last the best in many senses: that route fol- 
loved, Lee’s army could be hurt the quickest, and it was Lee’s 
army now, not Hood’s, that Sherman was striking at. It was also 
time to choose. The whole Confederacy was waking to the 
danger of leaving him longer at Atlanta. The time had come 
possibly to drive him to the death. Davis said it had come. 
Hood was reaching his lines of communication, and quietly put- 
ting an army between him and the North. Grant telegraphed 
Sherman on the 27th September, that an awful effort was being 
made to crush him at Atlanta. Three courses were open to him: 
to remain at Atlanta, and risk losing his supply lines ; to turn 
back and follow Hood’s army northwards ; or to cut loose, march 
south, and destroy Lee’s chances from his far rear. He had al- 
ready determined, however, not to fight the old ground over again 
—to take no step backward, but leave Hood and his Northern 
invasion to the competent hands of General Thomas. 

The gigantic labor of supplying large armies from distant 
points can scarcely be realized. To feed Sherman’s army about 
Chattanooga, from its supply base at Nashville, had required the 
labor of thousands of men and teams, and the use of one hundred 
and forty-five railway cars daily. That meant the use of a bun- 
dred locomotives and a thousand railway cars. The risk to sup- 
plies, with thousands of well-led hostile cavalry in the rear, was 
too serious to contemplate. A move somewhere from Atlanta 
was rapidly becoming not only the best thing to do, but a ne- 
cessity, if the fruits of the lust campaign were not to be lost. 

The reveille beat at four o’clock in the morning of November 
15th, 1864, and waked the sleeping soldiers about Atlanta to break 
camp and start, many of them, on their last campaign. Daylight 
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saw sixty-two thousand two hundred and four men, with sixty- 
five cannon, moving in separate, but nearly parallel, columns 
seaward. The orders had been carefully given; every officer, 
every soldier, knew his place, and something in the very air told 
them they were starting on a march that would end with the 
closing of the war. Sixty-two thousand men was no small army 
to cut loose from a base and enter the lines of a hostile country, 
with no foothold but the ocean beyond. The last mile of the 
railroad behind had been destroyed ; the last message, a good-bye 
and an ‘‘all right,” had been telegraphed back to Thomas; the 
wires were cut, the last link lost communicating with the North. 

Passing the city in flames and ruin, Sherman rode forward, 
joined one of his columns, and the march to the sea had begun. 

Three hundred miles southeast lay Savannah and the ocean. 
Towards this point all columns were headed, though greatly 
diverging at times, threatening important positions, like Macon 
and Augusta, right and left, and, by mysterious movements on 
the flanks, leading the enemy at the front to concentrate to-day 
in one place and to-morrow forty miles away. 

Two great wings, almost equally divided as to numbers, formed 
the marching army. The right was led by Major-General Howard, 
and Major-General Slocum commanded the left, with soldiers such 
as Blair, Davis, Williams, and Osterhaus, directing Army Corps, and 
veterans like Corse, Geary, Force, Ward, Mower, Morgan, Woods, 
Hazen, Smith, Leggett, Baird, and Carlin, leading Divisions. 
Fighting men, every one of them, and the soldiers were veterans, 
hardened by scores of battles. 

Sherman’s cavalry, kept under his personal direction, was 
commanded by Kilpatrick—but in numbers, it was inferior to the 
cavalry of Wheeler in his front, and hanging on his flanks. The 
enemy possessed strong garrisons all along the seacoast and in the 
interior towns. Columns from these were liable to be concentrat- 
ed and thrown in front of Sherman at any hour; troops from 
Virginia, even, might be hastening, by train, to stop the invaders’ 
way. If there had been audacity in conceiving the movement, 
and entering on the march, the utmost caution and vigilance 
were necessary to prevent surprise, detection of routes and concen- 
trating of hostile forces at unexpected places, and at unexpected 
times. Possibly for safety, the cavalry force seemed inadequate, 
but the weakness was made up by a force never before known in 
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war—the mounted “foragers.” Every twentieth man in the army 
was regularly detailed to scour the country right and left, and 
sometimes front, for food and forage. In three days’ time the 
greater number of these foragers had mounted themselves on some 
species of horse or mule, and the ‘‘ foragers ” became a sort of ir- 
regular, or partisan cavalry—flying hither and thither, at al! 
times, and in all places. They confiscated horses, mules, cattle, 
pigs, sheep, poultry, grain, fodder, potatoes and meat in such en- 
ormous quantities as to supply the whole army. Only occasion- 
ally were the regular rations in the supply trains touched at all. 
The army was living completely off the country. The corn Jeffer- 
son Davis had ordered planted in the cotton-fields was feeding 
Sherman’s soldiers. The ‘ foragers” were becoming the historic 
personages of the campaign. They were men accustomed to 
danger, to improvising defenses, to fighting on foot or mounted, 
to ambuscades and open fields ; soldiers of infinite resources, and 
it is doubtful if any cavalry in existence could have been half so 
useful to the army as Sherman’s mounted ‘ foragers.” Their ir- 
regularities, and they were not great, for discipline met them when 
they came to camp, were overlooked in the good that they accom- 
plished. At times on the march, the whole army concentrated, 
as at Milledgeville, Millen, and at the approaches to Savannah, and 
diverged, or else marched in parallel lines, seldom more than twenty 
miles from flank to flank, keeping to the right and to the left of 
them, as protectors, the Savannah and the Ogeechee rivers, leading 
seaward. Sometimes the columns, as at Duncan’s farm by Macon, 
met the enemy, and with a sharp battle hurled them back ; or, as 
at the crossing of Briar River, where the cavalry met in severe 
engagement, fighting for a bridge, or when the advance run on to 
the hidden intrenchments in the swamps outside Savannah. 
Unexpectedly, however, there was little fighting on the march ; 
but fighting, of a desperate kind, too, might still occur at any 
moment. Once, the enemy’s wires were tapped, and a dispatch 
captured saying that Bragg, with ten thousand men and part of 
Wade Hampton’s cavalry, was leaving Augusta for his rear that 
very night. Day after day the invading army tramped along 
through the unknown country, their very whereabouts a mystery 
to the waiting North, whose anxiety, fed by false reports from 
Richmond, became intenser every hour. For twenty days the col- 
umns swung along with a steady step, and then, in the distance, 
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they beheld the sea. The swamps, the woods, the intrenchments 
and the well manned forts guarding the City of Savannah had 
been reached. Sherman’s eyes strained for the white sails of the 
friendly fleet. They were not to be seen. His army lapped 
almost around the city, but there was no possibility of reaching the 
sea-side or the Union ships. On his left lay the swamps, the forts, 
and a rebel army ; on his right, bristling with heavy guns, and 
armed with heroic men, frowned Fort McAllister. That captured, 
communication with the fleet were possible. Different troops 
begged the privilege to assanlt. Just before sundown of December 
13th, a division of blue coats under Major General Hazen ap- 
peared from the thick wood skirting the approaches to the fort. 
From the top of a rice mill, across the river, Sherman, glass in 
hand, was watching the movement. In front of these men, whose 
guns glistened in the slanting rays of the setting sun, stood a 
strong fort armed with heavy guns, protected by a deep ditch, by 
continuous palisades and abattis, and by veteran soldiers. 
Sherman looked at the setting sun and feared the approach of 
night. ‘Signal Hazen to assault at once,” he ordered. The 
little signal flag at his side fluttered a little, and was answered by 
Hazen’s whole line advancing tothe palisades. That moment the 
fort belched forth its artillery. Steadily the line advanced, spite 
of hidden torpedoes exploding under their feet; spite of the 
musketry and shells from the fort, and in a few moments entered 
the cloud of smoke made by the battle. Fora minute, only the 
rattle of musketry was heard ; all was darkness there, and then 
the cloud-vail lifted, revealing the stars and stripes planted on 
the fort. In fifteen minutes Fort McAllister had been taken 
by assault. Such quick work had hardly been done in the war. 
That night communication was established with the fleet, and 
Sherman slept in Fort McAllister alongside the dying and the dead. 
The second step of the march to the sea was finished, and from the 
whole North went up a prayer of thankfulness. The end of the 
war was now in sight. The resources of the South were gone ; 
Lee’s lines of supply were cut in two, and the confidence of the 
South in her leaders was turning into hage. For Sherman to 
serve South Carolina as he had served Georgia, to march his 
army to the Roanoke, demolishing Charleston and Columbia on 
the way, would be to end the war. In a sense, Richmond was 
already taken by a force five hundred miles away. General Lee 
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saw what Sherman’s movements were resultingin. ‘“‘ It was easy 
to see,” he writes in a private letter three years later : 


* Warm Sprinos, Va., July 27, 1868. 
* GENERAL Wu. 8. SMITH: 

“* As regards the movements of General Sherman, it was easy to see that un- 
less they were interrupted I should be compelled to abandon the defense of Rich- 
mond, and, with a view of arresting his progress, I so weakened my force by send- 
ing re-enforcements to Scuth and North Carolina that I had not sufficient men to 
man my lines. 

** Had they not been broken I should have abandoned them as soon as General 
Sherman reached the Roanoke. 

** (Signed) R. E. Lez.” 


Sherman did reach the Roanoke or its neighborhood, and was 
but eighteen miles away when the evacuation of Richmond be- 
gun. 

If the hopes of the South failed when Sherman reached 
Savannah, the spirits of the North were correspondingly buoyant. 
Grant himself, so reticent usually, hastened to lay a tribute at the 
feet of his friend. 


7 


** T never had a doubt of the result when apprehensions for your safety were 
expressed by the President. I assured him that with the army you had, and you 
in command of it, there was no danger, but you would strike bottom on salt water 
some place ; that I would not feel the same security; in fact, would not have in- 
trusted the expedition to any other living commander. I congratulate you and 
your army upon the splendid results of your campaign, the like of which is not 
read of in past history.” 


Now, more than ever, Sherman and his army felt they were 
striking Lee’s army from behind. Hood was no longer a factor 
in the game, and the force between Sherman and the Roanoke 
River was not a force to fear. It was Lee Sherman was thinking 
of only. To Halleck he wrote on the 24th of December: “I 
think my campaign of the last month, as well as every step I take 
from this point North, is as mucha direct attack upon Lee’s army 
as though I were operating within the sound of his artillery ;” 
and to Grant, three days before Christmas he wrote: ‘I have 
now completed my first step, and should like to join you via 
Columbia and Raleigh. If you can hold Lee, and if Thomas can 
continue as he did on the 18th (referring to his battle of Nash- 
ville) I could go on and smash South Carolina all to pieces, and 
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break up roads as far as the Roanoke.” Grant did hold Lee, and 
Thomas did do as well as on the 18th, and Sherman did smash 
things all to pieces in South Carolina. He went to the Roanoke, 
and Lee went from Richmond. 

The war was done, and Sherman’s victorious soldiers tramped 
on another four hundred miles to Washington. The fighting had 
commenced on the Tennessee River, the marching ended on 
Pennsylvania avenue, and whole divisions of the soldiers who 
saluted the President that afternoon of the grand review had 
marched with their rifles on their shoulders a distance of almost 


three thousand miles. 
S. H. M. Byers. 





LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE HON. JOHN 
CALDWELL CALHOUN. 


GRATEFUL appreciation of the services and veneration for the 
character of a distinguished statesman has overcome the reluctance 
belonging to a consciousness of inability to do adequate justice 
to the theme. A long personal acquaintance would enable me to 
say much learned in friendly intercourse, but I shall rely upon 
those official records which are within the reach of all who choose 
to consult them. 

No public man has been more misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented than Mr. Calhoun. Not unfrequently he has been 
described as a “‘ hair-splitting abstractionist,” a “‘ sectionist” and a 
‘‘disunionist.” That he was eminently wise and practical, that 
his heart and his mind embraced the whole country, that he was 
ardently devoted to the Union of the constitution as our Fathers 
made and construed it, his official acts and published speeches 
clearly demonstrate. 

The subject of this sketch was of Scotch-Irish descent, a 
stock characterized by sturdy integrity, intrepidity, and intel- 
lectual vigor. They have been represented in our history by 
Presidents Monroe and Jackson, and many distinguished in the 
civil and military service. 

Mr. Calhoun was born in 1782, the last year of the Revolution- 
ary War, and while negotiations were pending which terminated 
in the treaty of peace, recognizing the declared sovereignty and 
independence of the several States, late colonies of Great Britam. 

At the time of his birth the State of his nativity, South Caro- 
lina, was a member of the confederacy styled the “‘ United States 
of America,” being bound by articles of confederation and per- 
petual union between the States enumerated. Rocked in the 
cradle of the Revolution, his earliest years amid the shouts of a 
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people triumphant in their liberation from foreign rule, and the 
enjoyment of community independence, may he not fairly be 
regarded as having imbibed with his first sensations the belief in 
State rights, maintained with such ardent devotion in defiance of 
all the clamor which pursued him to the end of his life, and stops 
not even at his grave ? 

Reared in a rural district of South Carolina, with such prepara- 
tion as the country schools of that day could give, he entered 
Yale College and was graduated with distinction, evincing at that 
early period the exact and analytic character of his mind by a 
special proficiency in mathematics. He read law as a profession, 
but practiced little, and at an early age became the representative 
of his district in the House of Representatives of the Legislature 
of his State, and subsequently a Representative in the Congress 
of the United States. He entered the House of Representatives 
in 1811, a period of intense excitement, of depredations upon our 
commerce, and upon the rights of seamen, citizens of the United 
States, which had aroused a just spirit of resistance. The policy 
of non-intercourse no longer satisfied the prouder spirits among 
our people ; but, timidity and selfishness magnifying the danger 
of conflict with Great Britain, contended both in and out of Con- 
gress for further toleration of the ills we had, sooner than brave 
‘those we knew not of.” It was such a time as this that natu- 
rally brought forward men who loved their country, their whole 
country, and who would as soon fight for the commerce and sail- 
ors of New England as if they had belonged to their own State 
or section ; and thus it was that, foremost of those who advocated 
defiance to Great Britain, and war with all its consequences, stood 
Calhoun of South Carolina and Clay of Kentucky. So ardent 
and effective were Calhoun’s invocations as to cause a jeer to be 
thrown at those advocating the protection of our sailors, as ‘* back- 
woodsmen who never saw a ship till convened here.” Mr. Calhoun 
claimed that such sympathy was commendable, and said : ‘It con- 
stitutes our real Union, the rest is form ; the wonder is, in fact, on 
the other side. Since it cannot be denied that American citizens 
are held in foreign bondage, how strange that those who boast of 
being neighbors and relations should be dead to all sympathy.” 
In his speech December 12th, 1811, he put to his opponents the 
searching question: ‘* Which shall we do, abandon or defend our 
commercial and maritime rights and the personal liberties of our 
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citizens employed in exercising them ?” Again he answered to the 
excuse of those who opposed preparation for war by representing 
the defenseless state of the country for which the majority, not 
the minority, was to be held responsible, and said: ‘It is no less 
the duty of the minority than a majority to endeavor to defend 
the country. For that purpose we are sent here and not for that 
of opposition.” In the same spirit of broad patriotism he rebuked 
those who were pleading against the necessary expense which 
would attend armed opposition. ‘‘ But it may be, and I believe 
was said, that the people will not pay taxes, because the rights 
violated are not worth defending ; for that the defense will cost 
more than the gain. Sir, | enter my solemn protest. . . . 
There is, sir, one principle necessary to make us a great people— 
to produce not the form, but the real spirit of union—and that 
is to protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his business.” 

After the war of 1812 had been successfully ended, to which 
success Calhoun, in civil life, and his compatriot, Jackson, in the 
army, had been recognized as mainly contributing, we see him 
laboring with the same zeal, though under different form, for the 
general welfare and common defense. 

On January 31st, 1816, referring to the condition and future 
prospects of the country, he thus spoke: ‘“‘ We are now called 
upon to determine what amount of revenue is necessary for this 
country in time of peace. This involves the additional question, 
What are the measures which the true interests of the country de- 
mand ?” Treating of the defense of the country on land, he advo- 
cated a regular draft from the body of the people in preference to 
recruiting an army by individual enlistment, and of the latter 
said : ‘* Uncertain, slow in its operation, and expensive, it draws 
from society only its worst materials, introducing into our army, 
of necessity, all the severities which are exercised in that of the 
most despotic governments. Thus composed, our armies, in 
a& great degree, lose that enthusiasm with which citizen 
soldiers, conscious of liberty and fighting in defense of their 
country, have ever been animated.” Then, with the same deep 
concern for every interest of the broad Union to which he was 
proud to belong, he proceeded to discuss material questions as 
follows: ‘‘ I shall now proceed to a point of less, but still of great 
importance—I mean the establishing of roads and the opening of 
canals through various parts of the country.” Referring to the 
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widely dispersed condition of our population, and the difficulty in 
the then condition of the country of collecting the military means 
at a menaced point, he said: ‘‘ The people are brave, great, and 
spirited, but they must be brought together in sufficient numbers, 
and with a certain promptitude, to enable them to act with effect. 

. . Let us make great permanent roads ; not like the Romans, 
with views of subjecting and ruling provinces, but for the more 
honorable purpose of defense and of connecting more closely the 
interests of various sections of this great country.” This he en- 
forced by reference to the embarrassments felt for the want of fa- 
cilities in transportation during the preceding war, and then pro- 
ceded to consider what encouragement could properly be given to 
the industry of the country. He said: ‘In regard to the ques- 
tion, How far manufactures ought to be fostered, it is the duty of 
this country, as a means of defense, to encourage its domestic in- 
dustry, ‘more especially that part of it which provides the neces- 
sary materials for clothing and defense. . . . Laying the 
claims of manufacturers entirely out of view, on general principles, 
without regard to their interests, a certain encouragement should 
be extended at least to our woollen and cotton manufactures.” 
After the war of the Revolution, it will be remembered that Presi- 
dent Washington recommended special encouragement for the 
manufacture of materials requisite in time of war, and indicated 
the payment of bounties for the same. A like experience of the 
sufferings of the defenders of the country during the suspension 
of foreign trade suggested to both the propriety of guarding 
against such want in the future. Mr. Calhoun, in the same 
speech, called attention to the preparation which should be made 
for the defense of our coast and navigable rivers, and answered 
the argument which was opposed to the taxation which would be 
required, that it would impair the moral power of the country, and 
in that connection said : ‘* Let us examine the question, whether 
a tax laid for the defense, security, and lasting prosperity of a coun- 
try is calculated to destroy its moral power, and more especially 
of this country. If such be the fact, indispensable as I believe 
these taxes to be, I would relinquish them ; for of all the powers 
of the Government, the power of a moral kind is most to be 
cherished. We had better give up all our physical power than part 
with this. But what is moral power ? The zeal of the country and 
the confidence it reposes in the administration of its government.” 
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After stating the obligation of the representatives as agents of 
the people, and their duty to influence their constituents to agree 
to whatever sacrifices were necessary for the security and pros- 
perity of the country, he said: “I know of no situation so re- 
sponsible, if properly considered, as ours. We are charged by 
Providence, not only with the happiness of this great and rising 
people, but, in a considerable degree, with that of the human race. 
We have a government of a new order, perfectly distinct from all 
others which have preceded it—a government founded on the 
rights of man ; resting, not on authority, not on prejudice, not on 
superstition, but reason. If it shall succeed, as fondly hoped by 
its founders, it will be the commencement of a new era in human 
affairs.” ‘To men of the present day, the full significance of the 
argument of Mr. Calhoun for the encouragement of the manu- 
factures which had grown up under the necessities of the war 
may not be appreciated in their anti-sectional character ; it may, 
therefore, be not inappropriate to say that it was before the 
invention of steamships and steam locomotives, and that the 
manufactures were almost exclusively in the Northern States, and 
it would have required prophetic vision to foresee their introduc- 
tion into the land of Calhoun. Commerce was then conducted 
on the sea and in sailing vessels. A wide plain lay between the 
mountains of South Carolina and the sea. If the water-power at 
the base of the mountains had been utilized for purposes of manu- 
facture, the transportation across the plain would have been too 
slow and expensive for a profitable commerce. Therefore, the 
agricultural products, chiefly in the country near to the sea, were 
transported in ships to places where the water-power was near to 
a harbor, and thus it will be seen that to advocate encouragement 
to the manufacturers was to benefit, not the people of his own 
section, but those far away from it, and that in this, as well as in 
his zealous efforts for the vindication of the rights of sailors, he rose 
above any considerations of sectional interest or feeling, and stood 
forward as the champion of his countrymen, to whatever State they 
might belong. I now submit it to any candid and intelligent 
reader whether I have not disproved the charge of sectionalism as 
made against Calhoun. 

The services rendered by him in the House of Representatives 
during the war of 1812 and immediately thereafter, not merely 
by the ability he exhibited, but by the purity and patriotism 
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which characterized his course, gave to him a high reputation in 
every portion of the country. He was invited by Mr. Monroe 
and accepted a seat in his Cabinet as Secretary of War, but many 
of Mr. Calhoun’s best friends objected to his accepting the 
appointment, believing that the parliamentary field was one for 
the labors of which he was peculiarly fitted. They underrated 
the universality of his genius. His administrative ability was 
soon exhibited in so marked a degree as to induce the belief that 
he was then in his most appropriate sphere. Many eminent men 
had occupied that post, and, without detracting from their merit, 
the fact must be noted that there was a want in the system of 
accountability and the general conduct of our military affairs, 
which was marked by a very large amount of unsettled accounts 
and more or less of confusion in all the operations of the depart- 
ment, which at that time included the conduct of our relations 
with the Indian tribes. Rapidly a system of accountability was 
established, so perfect as to require very little modification by his 
successors, at least for the next quarter of a century. Under 
that system default by disbursing officers of the War Department 
became a very rare exception, though new posts were being estab- 
lished on the remote frontior, requiring heavy expenditures beyond 
the limits of commercial facilities, and that the only foreign war 
in which our country has been engaged was also embraced within 
the period I have named. The exclusion of party considerations 
in appointments and preferments may not have originated, but 
was certainly perpetuated by him, so that the War Department 
and the officers of the old army were so far removed from political 
influence, and politics were so rarely discussed in army circles, 
that if an officer had been asked to what party one of his most 
intimate friends belonged, he probably would have answered that 
he could not tell. 

It was during Mr. Calhoun’s occupancy of the War Office that 
the system of seacoast defenses received its great impulse, and 
army discipline and instruction were nurtured by schools of 
practice. In this, as in every other public office he held, a broad 
and comprehensive view of the general interests of the country, 
together with a strict observance of the powers and limitation con- 
ferred by the Constitution on the Government of the United 
States, was the polar star by which his course was directed. At the 
close of his service in the War Office the popular verdict was that 
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he had done well in all his stewardship, and should go up still 
higher. Thus, by a rare unanimity, in 1824, he was elected Vice- 
President, at a time when many candidates for the Presidency 
divided the people into earnestly contending parties. 

Thus the breath of life was breathed into the Union. It was 
created by the States, its purposes and powers expressly enumer- 
ated and restricted by the compact. The Constitution was the 
soul, the form of government the body of the Union. Whoso 
adhered to the Constitution, and maintained its validity, defend- 
ing its principles and upholding its purposes, was a friend of the 
Union, and he who perverted it from its declared purposes, thus 
breaking the only bond which held the States together, was 
logically and criminally a disunionist. To claim, because he still 
adhered to the form of the government, that he was, therefore, a 
friend of the Union of the States is as if the man who should take 
the life of his neighbor could, by embalming his body, prove him- 
self to have been his friend. 

In the beginning of Mr. Calhoun’s career we find him the 
champion of the honor and independence of the United States, 
and subsequently advocating a policy of a tariff and internal im- 
provements as a means of providing for the common defense. 
His patriotism and generosity caused him to overlook the danger 
which lurked beneath measures which, distorted from their real 
purpose, could be made to serve the aggrandizement of one sec- 
tion, the impoverishment of another, and taxation, not for com- 
mon defense, but for the benefit of individuals and corporations. 
In this, as in other instances of his public career, we find 
evidence of the extent to which his broad patriotism, generosity, 
and purity engendered a confidence which never proved mis- 
placed. When abuses, progressing in geometrical ratio, warned 
him of the evils which threatened the perpetuity of the Union, 
he labored assiduously, even unto the end of his life, to point out 
the danger and invoke the application of appropriate remedies. 
It is but justice to him to say that his ardent devotion to the 
Union of the Constitution was the source of whatever his friends 
will admit were the errors of his political life, and it is a tribute 
to his elevated nature that he did not anticipate all that sordid 
avarice and narrow selfishness would build on the small founda- 
tion which patriotic credulity had laid. ’ 

Imposts designed to provide revenue, like the costs of trans- 
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portation from foreign countries, were of advantage, and served 
to encourage home manufactures, and in so far as the benefit 
thus resulted to individuals in any of the States, Mr. Calhoun did 
not object ; but when duties were made, not to provide the means 
necessary for the support of government, but were discriminations 
intended solely for the profit of particular classes—this was not 
the scheme to which he had ever given favor ; and then he invoked 
the Constitution as the shield of the minority to protect it against 
oppression. In pointing out the landmarks of the fathers, and 
showing how they were being obliterated, and the tendency of 
such crime to produce disunion, he was not expressing a thought 
which originated in desire, but warning those who, he hoped, 
would, like himself, recoil from the approach of so great a disaster, 
that they might, in time, retrace their steps, and, before it was too 
late, avert the threatened calamity. Ile was too wise to ignore 
how many and grievous would be the consequences of disrupting 
the bonds which held the States together ; not only the compact, 
but the traditions, memories, and historical glories which cemented 
them as a family together. To those who knew him well, and 
remember how regardless he was of his personal safety, when, 
with a disease that was rapidly carrying him to the grave, he re- 
jected all solicitation to remain quietly at home, and came, at an 
eventful period, to renew his labors in defense of the Constitution 
and the preservation of the Union, it must seem absurdly strange 
that currency could have been obtained for a report that he de- 
sired to destroy a confederation to which his life had been devoted, 
and in the annals of which all his glories were recorded. This 
may, perhaps, be due to the fact that the unreflecting have con- 
founded nullification with disunion, when, in point of fact, the 
idea of nullification, so far as South Carolina is concerned, was 
adopted as a remedy within the Union. The hope was, by State 
interposition, to induce the call of a convention of States, to which 
would be submitted the constitutional question of laying duties ; 
otherwise, imposing taxes upon the whole people for the benefit of 
a particular class. The question to be presented was, What was 
the proper limit of the powers delegated by the States to the gen- 
eral government ? All else was expressly reserved to the States or 
the people. The phrase “ the people” necessarily meant the peo- 
ple of the several States, as there were no other people known to 
the Constitution. The language must have been intended to con- 
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vey the State governments and the people of the States so far as 
they possessed rights and powers with which their governments 
had not been invested. The whole proceeding of South Carolina 
was on the ground that the Constitution did not authorize the 
general government to impose and collect duties on imports for 
the benefit of manufacturers, 7. e., a protective, not a revenue tariff. 
In this connection Mr. Calhoun referred to the constitutional pro- 
vision for amendment, and it was in the nature of his profound 
intellect to believe that, if the States were assembled in conven- 
tion, any imperfection which experience had proved to exist would 
be remedied, and additional safeguards provided to protect the 
people from the usurpations of government. It would be need- 
less to inquire, in the light shed by the experience of 1860 and 
1861, especially of the peace congress, whether that hope would 
have been realized. Iam now treating of the question as it was 
presented to his mind and that of his associates. Thus it is evi- 
dent that their remedy looked, not to a dissolution of the Union, 
but to the purification of its general government, the happiness 
and contentment of the people, and the perpetuity.of their frater- 
nal relations. | No more dangerous and vicious heresy has grown 
up than the supposition that ours is a government made and 
controlled by a majority of the people of the United States 
Ch MASSA, 

Let us now examine the odious and unfounded accusation 
that he was a disunionist. 

To the clear understanding of the charge it is necessary, in 
the first place, to define the true meaning of the word ‘‘union.” 
The history of its formation irrefutably proves that it was a con- 
federation of Sovereign States, each acting separately and for 
itself alone. The States so agreeing to unite entered into a com- 
pact styled ** The Constitution of the United States of America.” 
This constitution was declared to be binding between the States 
ratifying the same, and that ‘* The ratification of the conventions 
of nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of the con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same.”—Art. VII. 

The men who founded our constitutional government were too 
profound as statesmen and philosophers, after having achieved their 
independence of Great Britain, to transfer the liberties they had 
acquired to the control of a majority of the people, en masse. 
The most careless reading of the Constitution, and the laws enacted 
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to carry out its provisions, will show there is not a department or 
officer of the Federal Government who derives power and authority 
from a majority of the people of the United States. The 
power of amending the Constitution was given to the States, not 
to the people collectively. From the speech of Mr. Calhoun de- 
livered in the Senate February 15th and 16th, 1833, I make the 
following extract : 

‘*To maintain the ascendency of the Constitution over the 
law-making majority is the great and essential point on which 
the success of the system must depend. Unless that ascendency 
can be preserved, the necessary consequence must be that the laws 
will supersede the Constitution ; and finally, the will of the execu- 
tive, by the influence of his patronage, will supersede the laws ; 
indications of which are already perceptible. This ascendency 
can only be preserved through the action of the States as organ- 
ized bodies, having their own separate governments, and possessed 
of the right, under the structure of our system, of judging of the 
extent of their separate powers, and of interposing their authority 
to arrest the unauthorized enactments of the general government 
within their respective limits.” Additional evidence could be 
abundantly offered that nullification was intended to conserve, not 
to destroy the Union, and in the manner proposed to secure a 
remedy short of secession. It would be unfair to judge of the 
practicability of the plan by the state of the country at a subse- 
quent date, and we must presume that it was more feasible in 
1833 than it was in 1860. 

In 1850, during the long and exciting debate over what was 
known as the compromise measures of that year, Mr. Calhoun 
was generally confined to his lodgings, being too ill and debili- 
tated to occupy his seat in the Senate. In that condition he wrote 
the speech read for him to the Senate on March 4th, 1850. It 
was the effort of a dying man whose affections clung so tenaciously 
to the Union he had long and faithfully served, that, though 
unable to deliver the speech, he submitted the MSS. to the 
Senate. ‘To him earthly ambition was a thing of the past, but 
the love of truth and justice, devotion to the cause of liberty, 
and hopes for the people’s welfare and happiness under the 
Constitution, all of which could not die, sustained his sink- 
ing frame for this last supreme effort in his country’s cause. 
A few brief extracts from that speech are here inserted. 
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Referring to the supposition of States held together by force, 
he said : 

‘*It may indeed keep them connected ; but the connection 
will partake much more of the character of subjugation, on the 
part of the weaker to the stronger, than the union of free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign States in one confederation as they stood 
in the early stages of the government, and which only is worthy 
of the sacred name of Union.” ‘Then, referring to frequent eulo- 
gies on the Union, he said : 

‘** It usually comes from our assailants. But we cannot be- 
lieve them to be sincere ; for, if they loved the Union, they would 
necessarily be devoted to the Constitution. It made the Union, 
and to destroy the Constitution would be to destroy the Union.” 

The day after the reading of the speech from which these ex- 
tracts have been made, a Senator made a speech in review, Mr. 
Calhoun being absent ; but, when his colleague, Mr. Butler, had 
commenced a reply Mr. Calhoun came in. After expressing his 
regret that a member of the body should have commented upon 
his speech during his absence and before the hour for the con- 
sileration of the question under discussion, he said: * I had not 
the advantage of hearing the remarks of the Senator of Missis- 
sippi. Did he accuse me of disunion ? Did he mean to insinu- 
ate that ?” To which Mr. Foote, the Senator referred to, replied 
that he ‘* had not the slightest intention to impute to him de- 
sigus hostile to the Union.” . . . ‘*I have always main- 
tained that he is one of the most devoted friends of the Union in 
this body.” 

The evident purpose for which the question was put was to 
answer the charge or insinuation, if made, by the most emphatic 
denunciation. This was the last time Mr. Calhoun appeared in 
the United States Senate. Death had laid its icy hand upon him ; 
he was aware of the near approach, and with the heroism of a 
martyr strove with his last breath to bear testimony to the faith in 
which he had lived and labored. 

If a young man should ask me where he could, in a condensed 
form, get the best understanding of our institutions and the duties 
of an American patriot, I would answer, ‘‘In Calhoun’s speech 
in the Senate on what is known as ‘The Force Bill.’” 

No one has so fully and clearly expounded the Constitution, 
no one has so steadily invoked a strict observance of it, as the 
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means of securing the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, for which the more perfect Union was formed. It re- 
quired neither his dying assertion nor the testimony of others to 
exculpate him from the charge of desiring to destroy our Consti- 
tutional Union. His whole life speaks trumpet-tongued denial. 

Another accusation was his inconsistency—to which it may be 
briefly answered, he was practical as well as logical, and was con- 
sistent to principle, to truth, to the Constitution, and to the 
duties of a patriot. Consistency as to measures when every day 
brings forth unforetold phases could honestly beloag only to one 
having more than human foresight, or to one having less than 
human capacity to learn. 

The questions agitating the country to such degree as to 
threaten convulsion were the subjects under discussion when Mr. 
Calhoun last addressed the Senate. They were the slavery and 
territorial questions. Long he had foreseen and given warning 
of the danger of the hostile and unconstitutional interference with 
the domestic institution of African servitude. The States having 
that institution had become a minority and claimed the protection 
which the compact of Union had expressly promised to give. 

In regard to the territories outside of the limits of any State, 
there were three divisions of opinion. The one, that they be- 
longed to the United States, and consequently that the citizens of 
every State, with every species of property recognized by the 
United States, had equal right therein; another, that they 
belonged to the immigrants who should settle thereon; and 
another, that the United States Government had proprietary 
right over them. This last form of opinion, which has 
grown with the political decadence of our time, was, in 
1850, the least dangerous, because it was then, as it is now, 
the least defensible. The general government was formed to be 
the agent of the States for specific purposes and with enumerated 
powers; it was penniless, could only collect revenue as the agent 
of the States, and as the agent of the States only had the means 
or authority to acquire anything. The authority conferred upon 
Congress to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States applied equally to the public lands within the new 
States as to the outlying territories, save and except such regu- 
lations as might be necessary in the outlying territories with a 
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view to the exercise of the granted power. The arguments of 
Mr. Calhoun were directed to support the first-named opinion 
and to demonstrate the fallacy of the othertwo. His proposition 
was maintained with the conclusiveness of a mathematical 
demonstration, but we shall be verging on the millennium when 
reason shall prevail over passion and prejudice, and the lust of 
dominion shall yield to truth and justice: it was a contest of 
might and right. 

The permitted limit of this article does not allow me to follow 
the career of this great statesman through that period when he 
sacrificed personal ambition and party ties to lead the few against 
the many, in defense of truth, justice, and the liberty the Union 
was formed to secure and perpetuate. Exposing himself as a 
target to serried ranks of foes, he stood like a sentinel on the 
watch-tower warning the people he loved. 

In my early manhood I enjoyed the personal acquaintance of 
Mr. Calhoun, and perhaps received especial consideration from the 
fact that, as Secretary of War, he had appointed me a cadet in 
the United States Military Academy. In 1845, as a member of 
the House of Representatives, I frequently visited Mr. Calhoun, 
who was then a Senator, at his residence. His conversation was 
always instructive and peculiarly attractive. The great question 
of the day was on giving notice to Great Britain of a termination 
of the joint occupation of Oregon. He and his colleague, the 
brilliant orator McDuffie, did not fully concur, as I had occasion 
to learn, being one of several in a private consultation. There 
was great excitement in the country, and there was believed to be 
imminent danger of a war with Great Britain. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Calhoun, though in such feeble health as to 
require rest, responded to the call for his services in the Senate, 
and went to Washington to labor in the cause of peace. War was 
to him an evil which only defense of the honor and rights of his 
country would justify. That state of the case made him the advocate 
of the war of 1812, but, in 1845, he saw no such justification, and 
was, therefore, in favor of negotiation, by which he believed war 
could be averted without the surrender of the rights of our 
country. 

As a Senator he was a model of courtesy. He politely listened 
to each one who spoke, neither reading nor writing when in his 
seat, and as long as his health permitted was punctual and con- 
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stant in his attendance. His correspondence was conducted by 
rising at dawn and writing before breakfast. Issues growing out 
of the disposal of the public lands within the States occupied 
much of the time of Congress, and for this and more important 
reasons he proposed, on certain conditions, to surrender the public 
lands to the new States in which they lay. This was but another 
exhibition of his far-reaching patriotism and wisdom, as shown 
in his argument for the measure. 

Always earnest, often intense in debate, he was never rhetorical, 
seldom sought the aid of illustration, simile, or quotation, but, 
concisely and in logical sequence, stated his views like one demon- 
strating a problem, the truth of which was so clear to his mind 
that he did not doubt its acceptance by all who listened to the 
proof. Perhaps he was too little of a party man to believe, as the 
English parliamentarian did, that opinions might be, but votes 
were never changed by a speech. 

Wide as was his knowledge, great as was his foresight, reach- 
ing toward the domain of prophecy, his opinions were little 
derived from books or from conversation. Data he gathered on 
every hand, but the conclusions were the elaboration of his brain 
—as much his own as is honey not of the leaf, but of the bag of 
the bee. He paid little attention to style—probably undervalued 
it ; words were to him merely the medium to convey his thoughts, 
and these flowed on unbroken and with the resistless power of a 
mighty river. 

The death of Mr. Calhoun, though anticipated by those who 
saw him, with tottering steps, enter the Senate Chamber for the 
last time, and feebly struggle to repel misconstruction, created 
the deep impression which his high and reverend character 
commanded. His great political antagonist, Mr. Webster, had 
always been his personal friend ; they were born in the same year, 
1782. There was a custom in the old Senate that, at the begin- 
ning of each session, Senators should give one another a friendly 
salutation as evidence that past controversies were buried. On 
one occasion I remember that Mr. Webster approached Mr. Cal- 
houn, and with cordial greeting said: ‘‘ How do the men of ’82 
stand on their pins?” When the death was announced in the 
Senate, Mr. Webster said: ‘‘ I think there isnot one of us, when he 
last addressed us from his seat in the Senate, who did not feel that 
he might imagine that we saw before us a Senator of Rome, when 
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Rome survived. . . . (He had the basis, the indispensable 
basis of all high character, and that was unspotted integrity—un- 
impeached honor and character. ' If he had aspirations, they were 
high, and honorable, and noble. There was nothing groveling, 
or low, or meanly selfish that came near the head or the heart of 
Calhoun. . . . Weshall delight to speak of him to those 
who are rising up to fill our places. And when the time shall 
come that we ourselves shall go, one after another, in succession, to 
our graves, we shall carry with us a deep sense of his genius and 
character, his honor and integrity, his amiable deportment in 
private life, and the purity of his exalted patriotism.” 
JEFFERSON Davis. 





SUMMER REFRIGERATION. 





PHILOSOPHERS have often called attention to the curious 
influence which the experience of childhood is apt to exert on the 
theories of after years. A city lad who has passed his vacations 
in the highlands will come to associate the advantages of country 
life with his plans of salvation ; an overworked backwoods boy 
who has enjoyed the hospitality of an indulgent city uncle will 
prefer St. Augustin’s City of the Blest to the shadiest idyl of 
Elysium. Ina similar way the predilections of civilized nations 
seem to be biased by the habits of their primitive ancestors. 
Wealthy Turks, even in the chill climate of Adrianople, still pass 
the evening hour squatting silently at the foot of their doorsteps, as 
their nomadic forefathers did in front of their desert tents. The 
descendants of thesea-faring Normans are still the most enterpris- 
ing emigrants of northern France. A Mexican land-owner of my 
acquaintance noticed with surprise that the American colonists of 
his neighborhood preferred treeless to wooded tracts of land, 
and pitched their tents in the dry gravel of an abandoned 
cotton-field. ‘* Next summer,” said he, ‘‘ they will be sorry for 
it; but I suppose they come from some part of the States where 
trees were badly in their way, and where droughts never amounted 
to much.” 

And if that shrewd hidalgo could study the architecture of 
our North American cities he would readily infer that the builders 
of such houses and streets must have come from a country of 
hard winters and very mild summers. Our dwelling-houses are 
winter forts. They defend us from snow and storms, and com- 
bine manifold facilities for the production of artificial warmth ; 
our streets, with their long ramparts of unbroken masonry, admit 
every ray of the vertical sun, but exclude the breezes that sweep 
freely through the open arcades of the forest; our clothes are 
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calorific contrivances, calorific food forms the perennial staple of 
our diet ; all our domestic arrangements seem carefully calculated 
to make winter as tolerable and summer as intolerable as possible. 
A few months ago a prominent religious weekly estimated that 
during the past winter the organized charities of a single Christian 
denomination distributed in the United States a weekly average 
of 104,000 bushels of coal. Coal riots (as in Dakota, where a fuel 
train was stopped and emptied by the armed inhabitants of a 
treeless settlement) are more readily condoned than even bread 
riots ; every larger forest furnishes free fuel for scores of impecu- 
nious neighbors. As in the days of our Scandinavian forefathers, 
gods and men still join in the battles against Rymir, the frost 
giant; but the cry for help against the Dog-star fiend—the Noon- 
day Devil of the Semitic pandemonium—appeals in vain to the 
sympathies of our northern souls. And while the cities of pagan 
Rome vied in the establishment of free public baths, the cities of 
Christian North America vie in the enactment of penal by-laws 
against the use of the scant bathing facilities by which a conven- 
ient river might mitigate the midsummer martyrdom of the 
poor. In combination with the influence of the compulsory 
indoor life of our workshops and factories, our peculiar type 
of civilization has, indeed, succeeded in completely inverting the 
order of Nature’s almanac, and doomed millions of our fellow 
men to endure the maximum misery of their existence at the very 
season when the creatures of the wilderness celebrate life as a 
festival. 

Habitual indoor life might tend to produce that result even in 
a climate of less torrid summers, but it seems certainly strange 
that an artificial evil has failed to suggest the usual expedient of 
an artificial remedy. ‘The problem of refrigerating a summer 
house should seem to offer no insuperable difficulties to the inven- 
tive genius of an age that has managed to create an artificial 
summer amidst the snows of Quebec and St. Paul ; for after all, 
cold, like darkness, silence, or poverty, is a mere negative condi- 
tion, and refrigeration a deductive, rather than productive, pro- 
cess. The time may come when suffering from an excess of heat 
will seem as strange an embarras de richesse as a complaint 
about an excess of light or a superfluity of bed-clothing. Ina 
state of nature the problem of survival has no difficulties in 
summer time. Wild animals that risk to perish in cold weather, 
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pass their summer noons pleasantly enough in forest glens or in the 
shade of caverns ; the pachyderms of the tropics keep their siesta 
in a state of semi-submersion ; savages avoid the inconvenience 
cf summer heat by negative precautions, less exercise, less cloth- 
ing, a minimum of &alorific food. The Bedouins, even, of the 
great desert, if not migrating, pass their afternoons day-dream- 
ing in the shade of a tent or at the brink of a rock-sheltered 
spring. 

Civilization has deprived us of such expedients, and ought to 
devise available substitutes. The architecture of our dwelling- 
houses would admit of manifold improvements, but there is no 
doubt that even the average tenement, or, indeed, any structure 
of weatherproof walls, could be made habitable by the introduc- 
tion of cold, as well as by the introduction of warm, air. Ice is 
cheap, and could be made cheaper than the cheapest fuel, and the 
experiments with the government buildings of Vienna and Wash- 
ington, and the arsenal workshops of Marseilles, prove that the 
largest halls can be cooled to a temperature of 20 to 30 degrees 
below that of the outdoor atmosphere. In the cartridge factory 
of the Marseilles arsenal, a hall of fifty feet square by sixteen 
high, and ventilated by means of revolving fans, the temperature 
was, in one instance, kept forty-five degrees Fahrenheit below that 
of the coolest nooks of the adjoining streets; in other words, 
while the outdoor thermometer may rise to a hundred degrees in 
the shade, a room large enough for a lecture-hall can be brought 
to a thermal condition resembling that of a breezy October day in 
the highlands, and cool enough to chill flies into inactivity. In 
Washington, similar results have been obtained with the most 
primitive apparatus, a combination of air-pumps and ice-boxes, 
connected with pipes unprotected by any thermal non-conductors, 
yet efficient enough to suggest the possibility of completely restor- 
ing the amenities of the summer season. 

Considering the number of refrigerating agencies known to 
modern chemistry, there would, indeed, be nothing surprising in 
the invention of a parlor cooler, as portable as a small cooking- 
stove ; and it needs no special clairvoyance to foresee that the 
cities of the future will have refrigeration companies and Arctic 
reservoirs with network of cold-air pipes, and that their plutocrats 
will freeze their ears in over-cooled summerhouses with the com- 
placency of Hacklaender’s parvenu, who endured all the horrors 
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of the Caleutta Blackhole, to demonstrate his ability of indulging 
in a lavish expenditure of fuel. 

The antiseptic uses of artificial cold are likewise destined to as- 
sume proportions hardly anticipated by the constructor of the 
first refrigerating car. Refrigeration is nature’s method for 
counteracting the decomposition of organic tissues, and the 
chemist of the future may smile at the barbarisms of the primi- 
tive plan which tried to prevent decay by the use of parasite-killing 
poisons. The protective efficacy of salt, pepper, and mustard be- 
ing exactly analogous to that of the arsenious acid by which the 
taxidermist insures the integrity of his mummies. Frozen meat 
will keep for an unlimited length of time ; the undecayed mam- 
moth carcass discovered in the sand of a Siberian river-delta had 
thus been preserved for a period measured perhaps by millenniums ; 
and the experiments of a Belgian chemist have established the 
fact that in a dry and uniformly cold store-room even raspberries 
can be kept from June to the end of the next winter. 

In October, when the first night-frosts expurgate the atmos- 
piere of our Southern swamps, ague and yellow fever subside 
with @ suddenness which would certainly have suggested the idea 
of curing climatic diseases by artificial refrigeration, if cold had 
not somehow become the hygienic bugbear of the Caucasian race. 
Gout, rheumatism, indigestion, toothaches, and all sorts of pul- 
monary disorders are ascribed to the influence of a low tempera- 
ture, with persistent disregard of the fact that the outdoor laborers 
of the higher latitudes are the halest representatives of our species. 
‘*Catching cold” is the stereotyped explanation for the conse- 
quences of our manifold sins against the health laws of Nature ; 
but the secret of the delusion can be traced to the curious mis- 
takes which logicians used to sum up under the head of the “‘ post 
hoe ergo propter hoc fallacy,”—the tendency of the human mind 
to mistake an incidental concomitance for a causal connection. 
Woodpeckers pick insects from the trunks of dead trees, and the 
logic of concomitance infers that the decay of the tree has been 
caused by the visits of the birds, which in our Southern States 
are, indeed, known as “‘ sap-suckers.” Young frogs emerge from 
their hiding places when a long drought is broken by a brisk 
rain, and the coincidence of the two phenomena has not failed to 
evolve the theory of a frog-shower. In winter, when millions of 
city dwellers breathe the air of ill-ventilated dwelling houses, 
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lung affections are more frequent than in midsummer, when 
ventilation is enforced by the horrors of stagnant heat. But the 
coincidence of frosts and catarrhs has decided the bias of the 
popular hypothesis, and in sixteen different European languages 
the world cold has become a synonym of an affection which the 
absolutely conclusive evidence of physiological facts proves to be 
a result of vitiated warm indoor air, and to be curable by cold out- 
door air. In other words, the best remedy has been mistaken for 
the cause, and as a consequence catarrhs are considerably more 
frequent than all other disorders of the human organism taken 
together. 

If cold outdoor air were the cause of pulmonary affections, the 
frequency of such affections would increase with the distance 
from the equator, and the prevalence of outdoor occupations ; but 
it so happens that among the natives of the Arctic regions lung 
diseases are almost unknown, and that consumption is from ten 
times to twenty-five times more frequent in the cities of the lower 
temperate zone than in the pastoral regions of Scotland and 
Scandinavia. Consumptives have also ascertained (if not 
explained) the circumstance that their affliction can be relieved 
by a winter bivouac in the Adirondacks far more promptiy than by 
a sojourn in the perennial summer of the Bermudas ; nay, that 
even impure cold air is a more effective lung balm than warm air, 
for the intense frosts of the Arctic winter nights disinfect even the 
foul hovels of the Esquimaux seal hunters. 

The gastronomic exploits of those same seal hunters would 
leave no doubt that cold air is the most effective peptic stimulant, 
if local experience should fail to convince us that digestive dis- 
orders increase with every warm summer and decrease with the 
temperature of the shortening days. The diseases of infancy 
are chiefly summer diseases, so much, indeed, that their average 
death rate during the six warmest weeks relates as 3 to 1 in 
northern Europe, and as 4% to 1 in North America, to the 
average death rate of the six coldest weeks. All zymotic diseases, 
i. é., cholera and small-pox, as well as yellow fever, are more 
virulent in summer than in winter, The opponents of the “‘ germ 
theory of disease” must at least empirically admit the fact that 
in ninety-nine of a hundred cases warm air promotes and cold air 
counteracts the development of disease, just as they promote and 
counteract the development of maggots and mushrooms. Cold air 
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is an antidote which mitigates the effects even of those anorganic 
poisons which the stimulant-vice has made almost a necessity of 
existence to a large portion of our fellow men ; for we find that 
the degree of impunity in the use of intoxicating drinks decreases 
with the degree of latitude, and that the organism of a Rassian 
soldier can eliminate, if not assimilate, a quantum of ardent spirits 
that would transfer his French comrade to the spirit land. 

Cold air is Nature’s panacea, as proved by numberless facts 
which are being more generally recognized the more the study of 
disease has been diverted from the suppression of the symptoms to 
the removal of the cause, and it would be an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the coming generation to doubt that the hospitals of the 
future will be ice-houses. 

FeLix L. Oswa.p. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OUTLOOK. 


I, 


The Two Opposing For the first time in thirty years the Democratic 
Precast ay party holds the trump cards in the political pack. 
It has only to play them to win. The record of 
an administration which has addressed itself to the business of 
the country with cleanliness and directness ; the possession of 
the National House of Representatives at a moment when the re- 
duction of taxation is an inexorable demand of an over-flowing 
treasury ; and the personal character of a candidate who has 
impressed the popular imagination variously, but on the whole 
favorably, and whose renomination is assured without a contest, 
complete a very strong hand. 

It is the Republican party, whose discipline and tactics have 
been so invincible in days gone by, which is irresolute and which 
trusts to luck. It has only a single suit to lead from, and this it 
has nearly, if not quite, exhausted. Out of a throng of brilliant 
captains, but one whose name excites universal enthusiasm 
remains to it, and on him there appears to have fallen, with the 
genius and renown, also the fatality of Henry Clay. That 
luck may save it, as luck has saved it, is possible. But there 
is bad luck no less than good luck, and Burchard did not look 
like good luck, which, having whipped over to Cleveland and 
the Democrats, seems to stay with them. 

Thus we find a leader se considerable as Sherman talking one 
way in Tennessee and another way in Illinois ; whilst lesser hghts 
of the party, with the Governor of Ohio at their head, plunge with 
the recklessness of men who have nothing to lose. These things 
have the air of ill omens. ‘The battle-flag incident, on the other 
hand, furnished a curious instance of the President’s continuous 
good luck. Though an official blunder, it turned out to his advan- 
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tage. It completely and prematurely developed the hand of his ad- 
versaries ; startling the country by the lurid spectre of a Red Repub- 
licanism it had not suspected, and warning the Administration of a 
danger to be avoided. If such an accident had come about in 
the heat of a national campaign it might, and perhaps it would, 
have precipitated irretrievable disaster. Falling upon a tranquil 
state of public feeling, it simply disclosed a conspiracy to rob the 
treasury, and produced a reaction among the tax-payers. 

Within his competency, indeed, the President is a crafty 
politician, and the use to which he put the violence of his critics 
had done credit to an older strategist. It did add im- 
mensely to his strength with those who regard the office of 
Chief Magistrate as the representative of the sovereignty of the 
people, commanding the respect of all, without regard to party 
association. Before the eyes of these, at least, the defender of its 
dignity stood in the character of a sacred bull. More than this 
could not have been achieved by the most astute diplomatist. 


II. 


The President and Peter Simple’s ingenious friend surmised, in ac- 
eetaine tee. cepting the challenge of a famous duellist to fight 
with rapiers, that the expert would be more dis- 
concerted by his adversary’s lack of skill than helped to a victory 
by his own superior swordmanship; which, indeed, was proved 
to be true by the issue of the encounter. Such freaks of humor 
used to be common and favorite devices with a certain class of 
play-writers. Mr. Pierce O'Hara on the race-course and Sir Pat- 
rick O’Plenipo in diplomacy perpetrated blunders enough to 
baffle all calculation and keep the audience in a perpetual roar ; 
yet, somehow, to their amazement, everything went to their profit 
—worked, as far as they were concerned, by the rule of contraries. 
The President seems to be a lineal descendant of these happy- 
go-lucky sons of Irish wit. 

Ile came to Washington not merely unqualified by antecedent 
experience for the duties of the Presidency, which he had 
reached by a succession of events unequaled except in comic 
opera, or the Hibernian drama, but disqualified bya conviction 
that he was himself the one honest man in the public life of the 
country. ‘The oldest and best known members of the party which 
had elected him—barring Mr. Bayard—were ignored with the 
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most unconscious disdain. Even such men as Thurman and 
McDonald were left to find their way to the White House as best 
they might, or to stay away if they liked that better. A smart 
attorney was discovered hid away in a little Republican pocket- 
borough, and placed at the head of our Diplomatic Service in 
Europe. The Congress of the United States was considered and 
treated as much the same sort of body as the Legislature of the 
State of New York. Each day brought in its sensations and sur- 
prises, until the reorganized official fabric—at home and abroad— 
had Americanized the French saying that it is the impossible 
which happens. 

The government thus formed has existed nearly three years, 
to execute the conceits of this self-confident and well-intentioned 
theory of Administration ; and for all the blunders—and truly 
our melodramatic Celtic friends could hardly have perpetrated 
more or greater ones—who that knows the state of the public 
mind shall say that the President is not stronger than he was 
when he took the oath of office? He has flouted the function- 
aries ; and there is that in human nature which takes a secret sat- 
isfaction in seeing its favorites come togrief. He has had his own 
way, and carried it with an exceedingly high hand ; and this has 
pleased the image-makers and the worshipers of sturdy independ- 
ence. He has worked likea hodman himself, and commanded others 
to work in the language of an overseer ; and this has identified him 
with Mr. Lincoln’s ‘* plain people,” and aroused a sense of fellow- 
feeling never before existing between a chief magistrate and the 
far-away masses. Back of all, two fine and real elements of 
beneficent power have stood on the right and the left of this favorite 
child of fortune, unflinching integrity, and robust common- 
sense. Icannot, for my part, help admiring the good that is in 
him, and when I consider the good it has brought in excess of 
the evil—which might have attended the efforts of one less blessed 
in his cradle—I almost forgive his inconsiderate personal be- 
havior, his disregard of the claims of the aged, and the counsels 
of the wise, in the political family of which he was, until 
raised to chiefhood, the merest cadet. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that he will be re-elected, and that 
we shall have four years more of an administration that pleases 
nobody very much, but which does strike a kind of general 
average, continuing the policy of letting well enough alone, which 
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falls in so aptly with the prevailing spirit of material progress 
and money-getting developed at the South at last in a degret 
hardly less eager than at the North; a spirit which has no time 
to quarrel about exploded issues, nor temper to listen to Cisturb- 
ing theories from humane agitators. 


Ill. 


False Hopes and The coming session of Congress will meet amid 
Pt ate srl a great confusion of ideas and clashing of in- 
terests. But here, as elsewhere, the Demo- 
erats will find themselves in possession of all the strategic posi- 
tions. Those Republicans who think that there is campaign 
capital to be made for their party out of the tariff, and who 
affect the wish that this may become the battle-line of politi- 
cal controversy, base their conclusion upon the belief that the 
Democrats are irremediably divided and muddled upon the ques- 
tion, and the hope that Democratic failure to unite and pass a 
bill will prove fatal to the Democratic ticket in the ensuing Pres- 
idential election. 

The case stands otherwise. The fruits of unjust taxation are 
at length visible to the naked eye in a vast surplus needlessly 
wrung from the people and lying idle in the Treasury. This 
raises a question which is bound to be settled, and which the 
politicians cannot shirk. 1st. The surplus must be disposed of. 
2d. Its recurrence must be prevented. There are many ways of 
disposing of the surplus, but there are but two ways of prevent- 
ing its recurrence. These latter present to time-servers the 
dilemma of abolishing the internal taxes on whisky and tobacco, 
or reducing the duties on imports. On that issue, the Demo- 
cratic party, led by the Democratic administration, will be sub- 
stantially united in favor of lower import duties; and if a meas- 
ure te this end be defeated, the responsibility will rest where it 
will belong, with the Republicans. 

Nor need the Republicans expect anything from the extremism 
of the Free Traders, as they persist in naming the Revenue 
Reformers, or from the recalcitrancy of the handful of Protec- 
tionists who masquerade as Democrats. ‘These middle men are 
mainly from Pennsylvania and Ohio, sure Republican States, and 
will be dismissed as common enemies after they have been given 
and have refused a fair chance to act with their party. The 
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majority of the party is in as little mood to put up with mere 
doctrinal trifling as with individual performances. It is led in 
the national House of Representatives by conservative and 
enlightened men, and the tariff training they have had the last 
four years has not been without its instruction. They are ready 
for practical legislation and equipped for debate. The measure, 
therefore, which they are likely to frame will embrace none of the 
features so glibly foretold by the Republican press and hailed so 
gleefully by the Republican managers. It will contain a series 
of provisions so tangible and plain as to mark the clearest dis- 
tinction of party lines, and to leave no doubt in the minds of in- 
telligent men—anticipating the assembling of the national 
Democratic convention, and constituting in advance the tariff 
plank in the national Democratic platform. Nor will its authors 
be thrust by a factional organization of the National Democratic 
Committee out of the next Presidential campaign, as the friends 
of Revenue Reform were thrust out of the last. They will be 
present in the East no less than in the West to advocate the views 
of the majority and to meet misrepresentation with truth. To 
this extent, at least, progress has been made. 

The issue between the two parties will in this way be simpli- 
fied, and will become a fight for a cheapening of the necessaries 
of life through a reduction of excessive imports on everything 
that enters into the daily consumption of the people, against free 
whisky, to be procured by a repeal of the internal taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits, the surplus serving as a very dark lantern to expose 
the inequalities and false pretensions of an economic system that, 
not content with robbing millions to enrich a few, has piled up a 
useless fund in the treasury, to be stolen or wasted. 

Hitherto, the Republicans have had it pretty much their own 
way, construing and misconstruing Democratic tariff utterances to 
suit themselves. The question has now descended from the 
heights of theory to the dead-level of business, and it must be 
considered in a businesslike way; as, in fact, the Democratic 
leaders in Congress have always proposed to consider it, but as, 
unfortunately, certain Democratic bosses out of Congress, and 
directly concerned in protected monopolies, have not had the hon- 
esty or courage to meet it. Thus submitted to the people, the 
Republicans will discover it a horse of quite another color than 
the grotesque effigy they have for years set up. 
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The Red Republi- The single issue on which the Republican party 
omen owed leaders are united, and to which they can and 
will appeal with confidence and enthusiasm, is 
the sectional issue. They hope, if they do not believe, that in 
the folds of the ‘‘ bloody shirt ” one more President is enwrapped, 
and, whether there be or not, the ‘bloody shirt” is a never- 
failing recourse of waning party spirit, and can, in extremities, 
be relied on to serve many party purposes. We may look, there- 
fore, to see it enter very early in the coming session as the oppo- 
sition shibboleth and ensign ; an oriflamme to inspire the Repub- 

licans and a red-rag to goad the Democrats. 

Two excellent pretexts are right at hand by which this may be 
done ; the introduction of a pension bill more sweeping than that 
vetoed by the President, and a fusillade of partisan resolutions 
touching crimes alleged against the franchise in the South. 

In both these plans of campaign the ground may be found 
unmeertain, if not untenable. There is a limit to the just claims 
of the soldier upon the bounty of the Government, which must be 
admitted even by the Grand Army of the Republic ; and when our 
pension laws are compared with those of other countries, thought- 
ful men are disposed to ask themselves whether this limit was not 
reached long ago. Indeed, a pretty general belief has taken 
hold of the public mind that thrift lies at the bottom of 
that excess of loyalty which so delights in appropriating the 
money of others, and a suspicion is gaining currency that 
the resonance of the patriotic clamor which followed the veto of 
the Dependent Pension Act was largely the work of the claim 
agents. As to complaints against the operation of the franchise in 
the South, it is worth no man’s while to say that they are without 
foundation. But it is true to declare that the negro in Missis- 
sippi is no worse off in this regard than his ignorant white yoke- 
matein Massachusetts ; and it is positively certain that no remedy 
this side of the millennium can be reached short of a total revolu- 
tion in the spirit and machinery of our Government. 

During one entire decade the Republicans had it all their own 
way in the South. They enfranchised the blacks en masse. Very 
nearly ex masse, they disfranchised the whites. The army and 
navy were sent to carry out the scheme of douleversement, 
which went by the name of Reconstruction. After ten years of 
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trial it fell by its own weight and rottenness. Who shall pro- 
pose seriously to go back to it and to set it upagain? Yet, if 
this be not the purpose of the agitation of the question in its 
sectional form, what purpose have the Republicans in forcing it 
upon the country? Their outcry is very great, and, doubtless, 
it is very sincere. Obliged at last to take a dose of their own 
medicine, they like it no better than those for whom it was 
originally compounded liked it. In short, now as ever, it makes 
a considerable difference whose ox is gored. 

The true answer which reason and justice have to give im- 
patient criticism in this matter may be summed up as follows: 
Government must rest upon a responsible basis ; that basis does 
not exist among the blacks of the South, and, where they are in 
a numerical majority, society will find some means for its own 
preservation ; but, on the other hand, society is concerned in law 
and order, and can be trusted, in its own behalf, to maintain 
these, wherever left to itself. During the reign of force, society 
had no other recourse than force, and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, a bloody record of violence ensued. Thrown upon its 
own resources, society was not slow to seek milder, but not less 
efficacious, measures of defense against the preponderating mass 
of ignorance and barbarism. If the native white population were 
removed and replaced by an equal number of extreme Republicans 
the outcome would be the same. It is not a sectional, or party, 
but a race question. 

But, considering the case from a party standpoint, the Red 
Republican leaders can never unite the North against the South 
upon any sentiment of hostility based upon old sectional preju- 
dices and antagonisms. There is nothing to sustain the attempt, 
except a job-lot of obsolete partisan freaks and fancies, which will 
be everywhere met by the contradicting actualities of love, com- 
merce, and religion. The day when it was argued that one South- 
ern man could whip six Yankees with a corn-stalk is not deader 
than the day when it was thought the first duty of patriotism 
to make treason odious and to punish traitors. But the South 
can always be united in its own defense against an agrarianism 
which loses none of its terror because it happens to be black, and 
gains nothing of consideration in the circumstance that it is led 
by a few white men claiming exclusive loyalty. 

The moment outside pressure is withdrawn parties will divide 
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in the South. Whilst outside pressure is applied, the simplest 
law of self-preservation will keep the white people together. If 
the Republican idea had any breadth or forecast to it, it would 
realize this truth, and, accepting it, would bury the bloody shirt, 
and seek in the South an honorable, responsible, and logical fol- 
lowing. It will find such a following awaiting it whenever it has 
the courage to go in quest of it. 

These, then, are the grounds on which the Democratic party 
may stand and defend its position against the simulation of an 
implacable hatred on the part of the Red Republicans. No such 
hatred exists among the masses of the North, nor can any such 
be justified by fair-minded men. The people of the South are no 
more perfect than the people of the North, but they are just as 
law-abiding, patriotic, and humane, and are equally interested 
in the maintenance of their domestic integrity and in the na- 
tional well being. The genius of our free-fabric is home rule, 
nowhere clung to with more tenacity than in New England, and 
as reasonably might Texas set herself to dictate internal policies 
to Maine and Vermont as that a party, wholly sectional, should 
seek to lay out the Southern States upon a six-inch Puritan foot- 
rule. Each community must regulate itself, and be left to itself. 
In the long run good, and not bad forces will predominate, be- 
cause it is in every case the interest of society to seek the good, 
and not the bad, in the business of self-government. 


V. 


ACharcoal Sketch In taking an inventory of the possibilities and 


of tne Po- 


titien) Sieuntion. probabilities of the political situation, two forces 


are attracting an attention greater than they de- 
serve. These are the Mugwumps and the Socialists. The Mug- 
wump is the professional gentleman in politics. The Socialist is 
the professional adventurer. Neither seems quite clear in his mind, 
or steady in his aim; yet both affect confidence in the virtue of 
certain nostrums which they have put upon the market. 

Indeed, to be strictly accurate, there is a third claimant for 
the recognition of mankind in general, and the notice of the 
people of the United States in particular, who has as good a right 
and as strong a case as the Mugwump or the Socialist,—I mean 
the Prohibitionist. In spite of the black eye he got in Texas the 
other day, he, too, will be around next year, confusing the man- 
agers and upsetting calculations. 
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All these factions play into the hands of the Democratic party. 
The Mugwumps, if they contribute nothing else, supply it a 
much-needed press, and the Prohibitionists will cut at least as 
deeply into the Republican vote as the Socialists are likely to cut 
into the Democratic vote. As long as tae President continues to 
regard himself, and to wish to be regarded as better than his 
party, he will satisfy the Mugwumps. Whether he will displease 
the rank and file of Democrats sufficiently to cost him the absence 
of enough Democrats at the polls to lose him his election remains 
to be seen. He has made up an issue largely personal, support- 
ing this issue with a great array of practical and valuable reforms 
in the conduct of the Government, particularly with respect to the 
public lands. Even at this moment it is the administration 
against the field, and, having brought the leaders of his party to 
a complete, though unwilling, subjection, the President will ap- 
peal to the whole vote of the country for a confirmation of his 
title. No disinterested man, who takes the trouble thoughtfully 
to examine this title, can fail to see that it has a weight not usually 
ascribed to it by the professional politicians. To contest it, suc- 
cessfully, will require all the resources and address the Republi- 
cans are able to muster, and even at their best they can hope to 
set it aside only through the defection of Democrats in the States 
of New York and Indiana. 

These are, of course, mere speculations, and in affairs of this de- 
scription one man’s surmise may be said to be as good as another’s, 
since it is given to no man to foretell the issue of a horse-race, 
the verdict of a petit-jury, or the result of an election. They are 
thrown out more than twelve months in advance of the events to 
which they relate, rather in the way of suggestion than in the way 
of prophecy, and have no claim to consideration other than that 
of a disinterested attempt to get at the truth, as it is, with- 
out malice or fear or favor ; being, in fact, but the mid-summer 
essay of an off-year in political criticism. Nevertheless, the be- 
lief is held by the writer that he has given a charcoal sketch of 
the present condition of the country, and the actual state of par- 
ties, which those professionally and personally concerned may 
peruse, not without profit to themselves, and which may amuse, 
if they do not instruct, that great multitude of good Americans 
who care little what happens so it does not happen to them. 

HENRY WATTERSON. 
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A FRIEND told me that he once overheard the following dia- 
logue between two members of the old State militia : 

Officer (half jokingly)—** I guess I'll have to report you for dis- 
respect to your superior.” 

Private (slurdily)—* Report and be hanged. When we get 
home I’ll discharge you.” 

For the first and second speaker bore to each other in civil 
life the relation of employé and employer. 

The vast improvement in the discipline and military spirit of 
the National Guard would render the above a matter of extreme 
unlikelihood at the present day, and so palpable a lack of courtesy 
from an inferior to his officer would even be made the subject of 
investigation and punishment by court-martial. 

Indeed, the change is immense from the old ‘‘ umbrella and 
corn-stalk militia,” with its village muster and carousing parades 
in buff-faced swallow-tails, to the present highly-drilled and 
organized force each State has at its call. Yet, organized as these 
forces are, highly drilled and improved as they have been, they 
have hardly attained perfection, nor are they yet quite ready 
to assume the position that will undoubtedly be theirs; for 
in the opinion of the most far-sighted, the regular army is 
destined to be supplanted by these State armies, till it becomes 
simply a nucleus for them to gather around, and a fountain head 
of instruction for the more popular branches. 

Certainly when we reflect that the regular army now, with our 
population of sixty millions, is no larger, but rather smaller, than it 
was in ante-bellum days, with half the people, the importance of 
our National Guard must have grown with the population. 
Simultaneously with this comparative reduction of the army, too, 
our wealth and interests have multiplied enormously, and the 
complexities of modern society have brought in their train the 
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element of discontent. Every day the country instinctively relies 
more on our National Guard, because there is relatively less in 
the way of any army to rely on, and still again because the police 
forces of our numerous cities have hardly been augmented in pro- 
portion to their growth. 

Our State armies become our principal defenders in time of 
need, and they are really stronger than any army of hirelings could 
be, because, being based on free consent, they have the weight of 
popular approval to back them. Howto bring up this force to the 
highest state of efficiency, how to keep it at once an active agent 
and yet in harmony with our democratic institutions, becomes, 
therefore, a matter worthy of the most careful investigation. Of 
the organized forces throughout the country we have a grand 
aggregate of 92,734 men, and amongst the different States and 
territories $200,000 (lately increased by act of Congress to 
$400,000) is yearly distributed. This sum at the requisition of 
the Adjutant General of each State is paid in kind, and the right 
to share in this is based on the possession of one hundred uni- 
formed and organized men for each congressional representative. 

Four hundred thousand dollars amongst ninety-two thousand 
odd men is not a very liberal allowance, and to make matters worse 
the requisitioned supplies are given grudgingly and so slowly 
that the necessity has often ceased by the time they arrive. 
Early this spring a modest request was made by New York for 
targets, but up to the present time I learn that they have not 
been received. 

Four hundred thousand dollars amongst ninety-two thousand 
men amounts to a little more per man than one cent a piece per 
diem, and when you think that up to now it has been only half 
of this you can readily perceive that the volunteer has not been 
exactly pampered at the hands of his government. 

But, you say, the State governments make up for this lack of 
generosity. Let us see: Vermont allows $13 to each man for his 
uniform; the cheapest, however, costs $23, and though the soldier 
pays this difference out of his own pocket, Vermont yet claims 
that uniform as her own. The rifles with which she arms her 
sons have been in use twelve years, and while many of them are 
without sights the majority are defective in their mechanism. 

Missouri allows nothing to her volunteers, and the expenses 
of her late encampment were defrayed partly by voluntary con- 
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tributions and partly by the sale of tickets to witness a sham 
battle. 

Imagine the effect upon the morale of troops of seeing a gen- 
eral officer, it may be in full feather, taking in gate money, or a 
perspiring adjutant clearing the fences of interested but non-pay- 
ing spectators. 

The condition of things in Indiana last year was even more 
distressing, for here, horresco referens, the grand parade was 
made in conjunction with Barnum’s circus. 

Indiana votes no appropriation for her encampment, and al- 
lows a flying battery of artillery no horses to fly with. 

** As they had no horses,” writes the government inspector, 
‘*they had only the standing drill.” ‘I find,” concludes the 
same authority, ‘‘that the great drawback was lack of funds.” 
In fact, the necessary money ‘‘ had <o be obtained by the sale of 
tickets to the fair grounds and Barnum’s circus. It did not look 
well to see officers in full uniform acting as ticket agents.” 

The artillery of Alabama is in almost equally hard straits, for 
though there are horses (hired, presumably, by the men), some of 
the guns have no front sights, while the harness, as if to counter- 
vail any feeling of superiority in the possession of quadrupeds, 
‘**is old, and would not stand rough usage.” The State, however, 
atones for her frugality in this respect by lavishly allowing #50 
per quarter to every organized and uniformed company, and if we 
take the full complement of the company to be one hundred men, 
we obtain the gratifying results of fifty cents per man for one 
quarter of a year. This sum, if economically administered and 
judiciously spent, would just about keep a man a quarter of a 
year in shoelaces. 

Kansas and Dakota providing no bedding, the boys sleep on 
nice clean straw; and as the former supplies no blankets the 
nice clean straw would not stay down, we are told, but biew 
about during the last encampment in a manner to blind the run- 
ner of athreshing-machine. The State of Iowa allows each en- 
listed man of its National Guard four dollars yearly, and on this 
extravagant sum he is expected to provide himself with full and 
undress uniform. ‘‘ The money for the clothing is paid into the 
hands of the captain on the orders of the men,” relates Col. 
R. I. Dodge, “and I questioned the captain of a specially dilapi- 
dated company as to why his men appeared in such miserable rags. 
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‘Oh, you see,’ was the reply, ‘the former captain got the money, 
bought this [inferior] clothing, and then skipped.’” Of a truth, 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. 

Section 31 of the Military Code of Iowa provides certain pen- 
alties for breaches of discipline and requires that all suits shall be 
brought in the name of the State, adding with a thrift worthy of 
the most cautious spinster, that she will, however, in mo case pay 
the costs of such suits herself. What is the likelihood of an 
officer bringing suit against any of his men for an infraction of 
discipline if, in the event of his losing it, he must pay the costs 
out of his own pocket ? 

Minnesota has but sufficient tents for one regiment, while the 
overcoats of the wealthy State of New York were made a tenth 
of a century ago.* Speaking about overcoats, there are just four 
men to each overcoat in the State of Michigan, and during cold 
weather her troops are compelled to take turns at them, since it 
is manifestly impossible for four of these men, half starved and 
emaciated as they presumably are, to occupy one coat at the same 
time. 

**T noticed,” says Colonel Pennington, while speaking of these 


same troops, ‘‘that many of their bayonets had the screws off, 


’ 


and a number of rammers were missing from their guns.’ 

They have no canteens or haversacks, and the colonel closes 
with a pathetic appeal that they should at least be supplied with 
tin cups. 

Yet with all this cruel neglect and niggardly treatment at the 
hands of both State and General Government the verdict of the 
several inspectors whom I have quoted is that the personnel of 
our State armies is magnificent, that their drillings and march- 
ings often equal and occasionally surpass that of regular troops; 
and that if they seem better instructed in mechanical precision 
than in the active duties of a soldier, it is because their instruc- 
tion has been principally gained in armories. Looking over the 
reports on some twenty odd encampments, I should say that the 
first requisite for the improvement of these, our national guards, 
is a little more liberal treatment at the hands of both General 
and State Governments, appropriations in short worthy of the 
great service these troops stand ready to perform. 


* Overcoats just arrived about eight years late. 
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In regard to the personnel of these forces the Government in- 
spectors speak, as I have said, in the highest terms. As a 
rule they excel in smartness of drill, and many of them have at- 
‘tained to a high degree of perfection in rifle practice. They are 
always zealous, anxious to learn the duties of asoldier, quick and 
intelligent to a wonderful degree. ‘‘I saw many companies,” 
says Col. Field concerning the Maine troops, ‘‘that inspired feel- 
ings of positive envy and a wish to enlist every man.” ‘The 
defects of our militia force as a whole are ‘‘an ex- 
uberance of animal spirits on the part of the men that 
sometimes gives to their encampments the appearance of 
junketing grounds,” ‘intolerable violations of the dignified 
relations between officers and men,” and in short a scanti- 
ness of cermonial and of military discipline. ‘I was often 
saluted by men sitting down and once bya man lying on his 
back,” relates one Government inspector. ‘‘ The military salute 
was seldom, ifever, given me,” reports another, ‘‘ and at night ” 
(referring to the annual encampment) ‘‘ there was a perfect din 
of noise, shouting, cheering, singing, and marching about in 
squads,” 

‘During a portion of at least two nights” (in another encamp- 
ment), observes a third inspector, ‘‘the noise caused by the firing 
of blank cartridges and loud yells was such as to render sleep 
impossible, and the attempts of the guard to suppress this uproar 
proved utterly futile. These disturbances did not proceed from 
vicious traits or drunkenness, but from the exuberant spirits of a 
multitude of young men suddenly brought together.” 

Now, the inference which these several inspectors draw from 
their observations is that the system to which the militia officer 
owes his position is responsible for this lack of discipline. Strictly 
to enforce order, whether in camp or elsewhere, they argue, is for 
the officer to incur a possible loss of popularity with his sub- 
ordinates. Now, that officers who are looking to promotion fear 
to do this is very likely true, but it seems to me that the trouble 
can be aleo explained by the shortness of the service in camp, 
the comparative newness and rawness of many of the men, and 
the too evident contempt with which both State and General 
Government treat the militia. 

From the strictly military standpoint, however, from which these 
United States officers naturally look, the election of National Guard 
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officers must undoubtedly seem odd, but be it remembered that 
these are civilian soldiers, volunteers without bounty ; they must 
have some keen inducement to enter the ranks at all, and the chance 
of promotion for every one is probably the keenest inducement that 
you can give them. Take the State of New York, for instance: the 
system is the same. But General Jackson, the United States In- 
spector, speaks in the highest terms of the military discipline and 
the courtesy from soldiers to officers that prevailed in last year’s en- 
campment. Does not this show that the system is not at fault ? 
He says in his report, ‘‘ the discipline was indeed admirable. The 
men were obedient and respectful. The quiet that prevailed in 
camp, particularly between taps and reveil/e, was remarkable. 
Military courtesy, as a rule, was strictly enforced, and the police of 
the camp and its surroundings was carefully attended to.” 

Going on to speak of the efficiency of these elected officers, he 
says they have generally a good knowledge of their duties and are 
zealous in performing them. Lieutenant Thurston, recognized 
as a most competent instructor, delivered daily lectures in camp, 
and he also in equally high terms alludes to the anxiety of all, 
both officers and men, to profit by his teachings. 


Of this willingness to learn an amusing illustration was given 
me during the last encampment by a bluff old sergeant of a well- 


known Irish regiment, for in speaking about his men and their 
desire to receive instruction, he said that ‘‘ if they did not do it 
willingly, begorra he’d make ’em do it willingly” ; and as for the 
attention to military courtesy, I have seen whole lines of men ris- 
ing to their feet and saluting their superiors when I am quite 
sure they were beyond the regulation distance. Therefore, I 
think it can scarcely be said that the lack of discipline in the 
organizations of other States and territories comes from the elec- 
tive system. It probably comes, as I have said, from the lesser 
attention newer States have been able to pay to military matters, 
the shorter time the men have had to derive instruction, and the 
contemptuous treatment they have received at the hand of the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, the elective system can be improved, I think, and 
greatly improved, without any very radical change of principle. 
At present the officer who is elected has to pass an examination 
before receiving his commission, but this is offset by the fact that 
no regular progression is necessary. Thus a captain can jump 
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into a colonelcy, or even a lieutenant, if sufficiently popular, | 
suppose, might be raised over the intermediate stages to the same 
high rank. What would seem to be preferable is this, that pro- 
motions, except in extraordinary cases, should proceed in regular 
order, and that the elective principle should be left to the men in so 
far as nominating their favorites for the vacancy is concerned ; 
then, that the best of these nominees should be selected by com- 
petitive examinations. 

This would leave all that is good in the elective system, 
and would deprive it of its evil features, for there is much that is 
good in the elective system, even when directed to the selection 
of officers. Bodies of men are quick in discerning traits of char- 
acter, courage, firmness, dash, and endurance ; and it is just here, 
viz., in determining traits of character such as these, that com- 
petitive examinations fail. The knowledge that the nominees 
would be subjected to a searching examination of a competitive 
character would gradually tend to reduce the value of good fel- 
lowship as a qualification in favor of military knowledge as a 
qualification ; and if military knowledge is combined with the 
traits of character enumerated above, namely, courage, firmness, 
dash, and endurance, we have the perfect basis for the perfect 
officer. 

A factor without doubt contributing much to the high stand- 
ard of the National Guard of the State of New York is, I think, to 
be found in the extensive disbandments that have taken place. 
The dismissal from the service of an inferior force has a good 
moral effect upon the rest, and in addition to these disbandments, 
the present Adjutant General has consolidated into four effective 
brigades the troops previously distributed in eight brigades and 
four divisions. 

A curious condition of the law touching the responsibili- 
ties of the soldier, would, if settled definitely, tend greatly to 
the peace of mind of guardsmen as well as of regulars. At 
present the civil code says a soldier is only required to obey 
his superior if the order is a lawful one. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the command to fire is given. The private may be 
afterwards held responsible for the results. He must decide 
at the time being whether the occasion warrants his pulling the 
trigger. In other words, the civil courts may hold him guilty of 
murder if he obeys and the military tribunals (I will take an 
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extreme case) may punish him with death for disobedience 
should he consider it unwise to follow the order of his superior. 
He is placed on the horns of an awkward dilemma, and cculd 
only go into action safely with the statutes under his arm and an 
able lawyer at his side to expound the legal aspects of each case. 

On the other hand, the unfortunate soldier must remember 
that on occasion he is expected to act—even without orders. ‘*A 
soldier,” says Sir James Mansfield, ‘‘is as much bound to pre- 
vent a breach of the peace or a felony as any other citizen. In 
1780,” continues the Chief Justice of Common Pleas, alluding 
to a riot in Bristol, ‘* this mistake (as to the soldier’s duties) 
extended to an alarming degree, soldiers with arms in their hands 
stood by and saw felonies committed, houses burnt and pulled 
down before their eyes, without interfering, some because they 
had no commanding officer to give the order, and some because 
there was no Justice of the Peace with them.” The law here is 
identically the same as in England on this point, and under the 
circumstances it seems hardly too much to say that the statutes 
ure as necessary to the soldier as a knapsack, and a lawyer as a 
captain. 

We have seen that officers of the regular army are an- 
nually detailed to the encampments of the different States. 
A wise suggestion, as it strikes me, is made by Lieut. Totten, to 
return this compliment, and to detail from each State officers of 
the National Guard to the encampment at West Point, and to con- 
venient army posts. Nor would it be a matter of too great 
expense for some of the wealthier States to send an officer occa- 
sionally abroad to follow the army manceuvres of some of those 
European nations whose misfortune it has been to have hada 
greater experience in modern wars than ourselves. 

To argue about the advantage of a uniformity of arms between 
the States and the general government would seem to be scarcely 
necessary, so palpable ought it to be. For one State to have Sharp’s 
rifles, another Remington, while the General Government uses 
Springfield, is to prevent an interchange of ammunition and ac- 
coutrements at a time, perhaps, when such interchange might be 
invaluable. The inconvenience of a difference of armament in the 
same State is open to the same objection, only with still greater 
force. With regard toa uniformity of dress, however, so strict as to 
preclude all individuality, the gain seems less pronounced. The 
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tendency at present is to abolish regimental uniforms in favor of 
a State uniform closely approximating to that of the General 
Government. So far as a fatigue or active service dress is con- 
cerned, this general uniformity of attire is undoubtedly advisable, 
but I think a distinctive uniform, and even a showy one for 
dress occasions, has much to recommend it. A distinctive uni- 
form gives ‘esprit de corps,” undoubtedly tempts and attracts a 
larger enlistment, engenders greater care in its preservation, and 
keeps alive the martial fervor. I remember talking to a French 
officer on this subject, and he told me that there were once but 
two sizes of uniforms for the French infantry, and the necessity 
of every man to adjust himself to one of these extremes caused 
‘greater dissatisfaction than even could have been produced by 
short rations. 

Lord Wolseley is equally decided on the value of dress uniforms. 
‘*The soldier is a peculiar animal,” he says, ‘‘ who can alone be 
brought to the highest efficiency by inducing him to believe that 
he belongs to a regiment infinitely superior to others about him. 
In their desire to foster this spirit, colonels are greatly aided by 
being able to point to some peculiarity in dress.” Again he says: 
‘** The better you dress a soldier the more highly will he be thought 
of by women and consequently by himself.” 

Smartness, beauty, picturesqueness has its utility, much as 
this utilitarian age affects to despise it, and we must not forget 
that if we rob the soldier of his glamor there remains to him little 
but cold steel. 

To sum up, I have endeavored, by glancing at the different 
encampments during the past year, to show the necessity of larger 
appropriations from both State and General Governments to our 
militiamen. I have tried to meet the objections of the inspectors 
detailed by the War Department against electing the National 
Guard officer, and have ventured to suggest an improvement that 
would yet leave the best features of that system intact and with- 
out change of principle. I have touched on certain legal aspects 
of the responsibilities of our troops; and instead of the present 
mania for tinkering at uniforms and for reducing them down to 
a dead level of monotony, I have tried to show how much more 
useful would be the same energy in the line of a uniformity 
of armament. These, however, are all principally matters of 
detail and of technical improvement. There now remains to 
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consider what I deem the most important shortcoming of our 
National Guard, and I have purposely left it to the last in order 
to give to it special weight. The criticism I would make is on 
the general plan of their training, for it seems to me that this 
has not been of such a character as to develop the highest 
efficiency in case of attack from outside. 

Armory drills, parades, and annual encampments are extremely 
useful as far as they go. They give the rudimentary instruction 
of a soldier’s career in the best and most practical manner, but at 
most they are the trainings of troops by detachments. The mass- 
ing of troops from different States together could easily be accom- 
plished, and is occasionally necessary for both officers and men. 
The concentration of these State forces on our frontiers, and 
at possible places of landing on our coasts, practice in rearing 
earth-works at the most exposed points, and exercises in handling 
heavy ordnance are also essential if our troops are really to be of 
practical utility. 

The training, up to now, of our National Guard would seem 
to have been conducted on the principle of fitting them to re- 
press intestine strife alone. They have been drilled too much a 
if police work were their only destiny, and as if labor and 


capital were expected to be continually flying at each other's 
throat. 


Fit them also for the blow that may come from without ; thus 
and thus only shall they attain the popularity with a@// classes 
that they deserve, and be veritably in all men’s eyes the free sons 
of a free country shouldering their muskets willingly at their 
country’s call. 

Lioyp 8. BrYce. 
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WuatT is to be the outcome of the amalgamation of the 
numerous languages, races, colors, customs, and conditions of life 
in America ? 

Are the English-speaking people drifting toward a universal 
language and race of the future ? 

Is a new type of man in process of development, of a higher or 
lower degree ? 

The present manifestations of the influence of foreign tongues 
upon the English language in America covers too wide a field to 
be answered in entirety. In one article, the data on the subject 

an only be considered briefly and in sections. In the southwest- 
ern portion of America the Aztec and Spanish tongues have 
stamped themselves upon our language. ‘There we are con- 
fronted with a vocabulary of words and phrases of which we have 
little or no comprehension. In the Western mining regions are 
numerous terms which have become a part of our dictionary, and 
which emanated from various foreign sources, and were grafted 
into our language. In Louisiana we find a Creole population 
from whom the whites borrowed ; a dissemination also of Aca- 
dian words which add to the confusion. There we find negroes 
who speak the Creole language, or the Acadian, or their own ex- 
clusively, or all of them indifferently, or mix one or more so as to 
be quite misunderstood by the Northerner. We find that Creoles, 
whites, blacks, Frenchmen, and Spaniards have intermarried some- 
what, and interbred more with the descendants of these in the 
form of quadroons, mulattoes, etc. Many of these have no 
definite tongue of their own, and it would require the most skilled 
linguist to trace their vocabulary to its many sources. In that 
section one finds many people who cannot speak English at all, 
although possessed of the soil for over a century ; again others 
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who speak a garbled or mongrel English ; and still others who con- 
verse in several languages but cannot claim any one as their own. 
Further north, in such States as Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, etc., we find the negro and white 
dialects thoroughly amalgamated. In New York State, the Dutch 
tongue has left its wreckage all along the Mohawk Valley and 
umong the Catskill Mountains. In the Western States, there are 
large areas where only German, or Scandinavian, or some other 
foreign language is spoken. The Irish have introduced many 
words from the Celtic tongue. In large cities, such as Chicago, 
there is a confusion of German, French, Polish, Chinese, 
Japanese, Irish, Greek, Scandinavian, and various other dialects. 
In spite of all that can be done—and little is done, by the way— 
we find the words and customs of these people stamping them- 
selves upon our existence. I have not made a pretension of go- 
ing over the entire field, or to speak of Quakers, Down East 
Yankees, and the peculiar expressions and words common to 
every State as distinguished from those of every other State. One 
has only to cross a river at Cairo, Ill., for instance, to imagine 
that Kentucky or Missouri is some planet far removed from 
Illinois, on which he has accidentally been transplanted. 

The English tongue has no basis of its own. It has been a 
collection of thefts from its incipiency. Its roots extend into 
many dead languages, and its branches into all modern. Being 
a thief on a colossal scale, it follows necessarily that it is made 
richer by every acquisition from the sources mentioned. It may 
have become demoralized and degenerated in some instances, but 
I take the hopeful and optimistic view, that the grand tendency 
of the amalgamation of languages in America is upward and 
onward into a broader sphere, with a completer and a more sur- 
passing vocabulary than the world has ever seen. 

The question of a universal language as the outgrowth of 
amalgamation in America seems beyond forecast at present. We 
must admit that the vast assemblage of nations on this continent 
would have a tendency to make English the universal tongue, 
although not in its present form. This would be particularly 
true if the English-speaking people should become the majority, 
or, by force of numbers, conquer other nations. There can be no 
doubt that foreign people who learn English in the United States 
materially influence their respective fatherlands. 
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this is a very important element in the universal language ques- 
tion. But we must be frank to admit that the German tongue is 
still the superior one, and through it thoughts can find expression 
for which the English has no equivalent. We still lack a gram- 
mar, and what we call cur ‘‘ grammar” is a heterogeneous con- 
glomeration, the laughing stock of foreign scholars and the 
despair of our own. We also lack words which no one has been 
able to coin, nor does it seem possible to create their perfectly 
satisfactory German equivalent into English. On the other hand, 
the English vocabulary is surpassing in the number of its words. 
In arguing in favor of the English as the universal tongue we 
ean say that the territory covered by our people is vast, that owing 
to a vaster number of occupations, inventions, and progresses, 
there are a vaster number of thoughts and ideas to be expressed, 
requiring an overwhelming vocabulary. This condition must 
have a tendency to engulf all foreign languages into one English 
tongue. But what will be the English tongue of the future ? 
All foreign languages in future, more than in the past, will con- 
tinue to stamp upon the English speaking races their impress, 
which will cling to it. It will not do to forecast too much. We 
stand upon the borders of the infinite sea of the future, blank to 
us, unknown as to the riches it has in store for the human race. 
In this connection we must take into consideration the pub- 
lication of papers and periodicals in foreign languages in the 
United States. The question has already arisen as to whether 
these ought not to be suppressed, as retarding the acceptance of 
the English tongue by those who have already cast their lot with 
America. The abolition of such publications would create much 
injury, as they have proved of the greatest possible advantage to 
America. When immigrants arrive in the United States they 
cannot speak its language and know nothing about its ways and 
methods of industrious living. These papers publish American 
news in the foreign tongue and give exactly the information these 
immigrants most need and could not otherwise obtain with facil- 
ity. The new arrivals are thus enabled to settle down to work at 
once. As fast as they learn the language they begin taking 
American papers as well. Their children, who are invariably 
ashamed of their foreign origin, strive to pose as Americans, 
change the spelling of their names to make them appear Ameri- 
can, and read only American publications. There is still another 
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field of usefulness for the papers published in foreign tongues. 
Thousands, yes millions of them, are scattered broadcast in the 
old countries, giving full information about America, which could 
not otherwise be disseminated among all classes abroad. This 
method of reaching old countries invites immigration of desirable 
brawn and brain. It must be confessed also that the study of 
German in American public schools has proved of great benefit in 
broadening the mind and as a mental discipline. 

The amalgamation of color in the United States is a very 
remarkable spectacle. Negroes are becoming so white skinned, 
in many instances, as to lose apparently their African origin, and 
are often regarded by those unpossessed of the facts as whites. 
This, of course, is generally due not to intermarriage, but to 
interbreeding without the formality of a ceremony. The illegiti- 
mate descendants of the old slaveholders are exceedingly numer- 
ous, and the progeny of these are unmistakably white. These 
illegitimate progeny have in most instances inherited brains, and 
ure smart, well educated people, highly industrious and good 
citizens. In brief, it may be said that the tendency of color of 
southern races in the United States has been toward the white, 
und of the white races toward the red, or copper-color, of the 
aborigines, In the latter case climate has been the prime factor, 
and its influences are quite visible in many sections. If we were 
to cast the horoscope of a thousand years hence we might say 
that the whites of that period will be the reds of to-day, and the 
blacks and southern races of to-day the whites of to-morrow. 

Of the amalgamation of customs mach might be said. The 
German has made the average American a beer drinker ; foreign 
cooking is found on all the better tables in the United States ; 
English clothing, manners and styles are borrowed by American 
gentlemen, and Paris makes the dresses and fashions for the 
ladies. The American army, outside of the graduates of West 
Point, is made up of the light-haired Europeans. Foreign 
music is cultivated by all classes in America. All of the 
lower political offices are in general held by foreign-born citizens. 
In the large metropolitan cities ladies purchase and use more 
cigarettes than men, a custom imported from southern lands. 
But while the American is taking these customs upon himself, he 
is also influential abroad. His inventions go into all foreign 
countries, and he follows to explain their use. The English and 
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American men-of-war have pushed into isolated places and forced 
in the missionary and white-race customs and trade. 

In borrowing, the English speaking people capture many from 
whom they borrow, and in lending, force the lenders to become 
like themselves somewhat. 

It is perhaps impossible to fathom the outcome of inter- 
marriage of races in America and the consequent intermixture of 
blood. The result ought to be the same as among the lower ani- 
mals. If a cat and dog, for instance, are interbred, a result may 
be obtained ; but nature stops there and will permit no further 
descendants from the resulting object. But species of the same 
family invariably interbreed with the best of results, often produc- 
ing a higher type of an animal. The human family all belong to 
the same genus. The intermixture of blood ought to have a 
health-giving influence on the descendant. If the descendant in- 
herits the best traits physically and mentally of ancestry, certainly 
this would be true. 1 am inclined to believe, in fact forced to ad- 
mit from observation, that such has been the case in America, and 
that intermarriage has resulted in a higher type of brains and 
physique, although no specific race’ is prepared, through pride, to 
make such an admission. 

We now find ourselves confronted with the greatest question 
of modern times, viz.: What is to be the American of the future ? 
History would show that nations which lived unto themselves 
have died out. ‘To say that we are living over their lives, litera- 
ture and thoughts—that there is nothing new under the sun—is 
the greatest libel on the grandest age in the history of the world. 
The past is scarcely the basis of the present and future. The 
growth of man intellectually during the past ten years is greater and 
of more importance than that during his entire previous history. 

If, then, other nations died out because they lived unto them- 
selves, it is proof presumptive that an intermixture of races by 
intermarriage, and in customs and languages, must endure for- 
ever. This assemblage of nations on the American continent; 
this rapid development of a universal language by the amalgama- 
tion of all tongues, past and present ; this formation of a single 
race of man out of all races, can only be regarded as a colossal 
scheme of nature to infiltrate new life into humanity, and pro- 
duce an enduring and higher type of man and language. 
WILLIAM Hosea BALLOU. 
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It is entirely proper to ‘* regulate,” by law, good things which, 
in the hands of bad men, are liable to abuse. The law-making 
and law-enforcing power may be properly invoked to regulate 
transportation by rail or water, the law may be called upon to 
declare what is proper interest, and at what point interest leaves 
off and usury begins, and the law may also regulate the sale of 
necessary drugs to prevent their misuse by careless, immoral, or 
bad men. 

But an evil, a known, marked, admitted evil, an evil which 
has no admixture of good, an evil which the sense of the entire 
civilized world has branded as an evil, can no more be ‘‘ regulated ” 
than a barrel of powder can be fired off by degrees. 

Any evil that needs regulation needs death. If it be an evil, 
if the world acknowledges and regards it as an evil, killing is the 
only remedy. 

What would be thought of a proposition to make : 

A Law regulating Adultery, 
A Law regulating Burglary, 
A Law regulating Arson, 
A Law regulating Larceny, 
A Law regulating Highway Robbery, 
A Law regulating Forgery, 
A Law regulating Assault and Battery, 
A Law regulating Wife Beating, 
and so forth ? 

These crimes are not to be regulated. They are forbidden. The 
law does not say, ‘“* You MAY, under certain Rules and Regula- 
tions, do these things;” but, for the protection of society, it says, 
“You shall NOT,” and when the law is broken swift punish- 
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ment is meted out to the offender in any country where law really 
holds sway. 

All offenses against what civilization has decreed to be good 
are absolutely prohibited, and punishment is prescribed for the 
offender. The violator of any of the laws of the country expects 
the punishment prescribed, if he be convicted thereof, and no 
party has ever been organized to in any way change the nature 
either of the crime or punishment. There has never been a prop- 
osition made to change the estimation in which these crimes are 
held, neither have those addicted to them ever asked that the 
protection of the law be thrown over them, or that they should be 
given any consideration. They are crimes against society, 
crimes against God and man, and are treated as such. 

The traffic in intoxicating liquors is a greater crime than any 
of these, because it is the parent and cause of all of them, with 
pauperism, insanity, wretchedness, and everything that is included 
under the general head of human misery thrown in as make- 
weights. It is the only traffic on earth permitted to exist that 
is based upon pure selfishness, and that lowest of all low kinds 
of selfishness which sees suffering of the most frightful kind 
unmoved, and which makes profit out of the sufferings of others. 
There is no traffic permitted to exist so destructive of every- 
thing that is good, and so promotive of everything that is 
bad. It blights, it sears, it rots, it decays, it destroys what- 
ever it touches. If the seller outlives the buyer, it is only be- 
cause he is cold-blooded enough to make profit out of the destruc- 
tion of his fellows without exposing himself to the danger they in- 
vite, but in the end it kills him. It so worries what little good 
there may have been in him originally, that if liquor itself does not 
finally get hold of him, the demoralization inseparable from it 
brings him to a frightful end in some way. He can no more es- 
cape than his victims. 

It is the cause of ninety per cent. of the pauperism with 
which the world is afflicted, and which good men have to pay for, 
and fully ninety per cent. of the crime in the world may be 
charged to the same cause. It makes paupers and criminals of 
men in the first instance, and entails pauperism, insanity, and an 
irresistible tendency to crime upon posterity. There is but little 
use in saying this, for it has been said and proven a thousand 
times over. 
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The fact that liquor-using is idiocy, and liquor-selling crime, 
being admitted, we come to the one question, ** What are you 
going to do about it ?” 

A vast majority of thinking men say—prohibit it. Treat it as 
you do any other crime—call it crime, treat it as crime, punish it 
us crime. They want this monster which is eating the very 
foundation out of everything that is good and decent in society 
strangled and buried, without the benefit of clergy, with the stake 
of public opinion thrust through its foul body. 

But, unfortunately for humanity, there is another class who 
say ‘‘No” to this, the only direct way of reaching the evil. 
They admit the criminality of the business ; they admit its utter 
and entire infernalism ; they admit that it is ruin, past, present, 
and future, but they say ‘‘ Regulate” it. And they base their 
demand for Regulation upon three propositions. 

First. That Prohibition does not prohibit; that where you 
close the saloons with Prohibition, the drug stores and secret 
resorts continue to furnish the material for drunkenness the same 
as ever. 

Second. That license, which is their favorite form of regula- 
tion, compels the rumseller to pay into the public treasury what- 
ever amount is assessed upon him, which goes to make up to the 
community a part, at least, of the cost of the traffic. 

Third. That under a license system the law will have some 
control of the traffic, and thus confine it to respectable men. 

Never in the world were there three more untenable or absurd 
positions. 

First. No Prohibitionist claims or ever has claimed that 
Prohibition does away with the use of intoxicating liquors entire- 
ly. Everybody knows that in the Prohibition States of Maine, 
Iowa, and Kansas, liquors are bought, sold, and drank. Noone 
supposes that an appetite which was productive of disastrous re- 
sults so far back as when the human family consisted of but 
eight persons, and, so far as we know, was the cause of the re- 
duction of the human family to that number, and which has 
been steadily increasing ever since, the same as leprosy, the 
syphilitic taint, and other curses which in the providence of God 
have been let loose upon mankind, can be stopped at once by the 
mere edict of a State Legislature. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” with eight other ‘* Thou 
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Shalt Nots,” were thundered from Sinai some thousands of years 
ago, the utterances were clothed with the authority of the 
Eternal, and the penalty for violation, misery on earth and 
damnation hereafter, accompanied the Divine command ; but, all 
the same, all these commandments are violated to-day, as they 
were yesterday and will be to-morrow, if to-morrow comes. 

Does any one suppose for a moment that the rum-enthralled 
soaker of Portland, whose stomach would make a fair war map of 


Virginia, in whose enfeebled system the fires of alcoholization 
have been burning and eating for vears, is not going to continue 
to have the stimulant upon which he has lived so long? He 
would have it were it forbidden by twice the authority of the 
utterer of the Ten Commandments, and were the penalty thrice 
that spoken by the Almighty and written by Moses. 

Does any one suppose that the young thief, or the still younger 
harlot, the one who wants fictitious courage for the commission of 
crime, and the other a quick and sudden Lethe in which to find 
forgetfulness, will be without what they have made necessary to 


them ? 


Does any one suppose that the fast young man who has gotten 
himself well along the road which has but one ending, is going to 
be deprived of his wine at his club, and all the accompaniments 
to the life he has been drawn into ? 


Does any one suppose that the proprietress of the brothel is 
not going to have wine and other stimulants to inflame the habitués 
of her place, especially as her profit on this branch of her fright- 
ful trade is five hundred per centum ? 

Who so believes, knows nothing of human nature. Give profit 
enough, and facilities for breaking this law will be found just 
as plenty as for the breaking of any other. Is there theft in 


Portland ? 


Is there adultery ? 


there murder ? 
As a matter of course liquor will be sold and drank, no matter 


what laws are enacted against it. 


Is there Sabbath-breaking ? Is 


But, mind you, under the well 


enforced Prohibition laws in those States, the drinkers are only 
those who are already ruined, either in whole or in part, and, leav- 
ing out individual hardships and individual heart-strings as well, 
it makes precious little difference how much this class gets of it. 
Confirmed drinkers and confirmed hoodlums are, as a rule, incur- 


able, and the sooner they are out of the way, so far as the com- 
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munity is concerned, the better. It would be a good thing to 
give all of these classes all they want, that the reproach of their 
living might be removed as soon as possible. There is no knife 
to remove the cancer of appetite when once fixed; there is no 
medicament that can resuscitate the will-power drowned in alcohol. 
In ninety-nine cases in a hundred the man once enrolled in the 
great army of drunkards remains true to his flag, and he marches 
to no other drum-beat. Tis fate is fixed, and to the community 
at large the sooner death relieves him from the service the better. 
In life he is a curse to himself, a burden either to some one in- 
dividual or to the community at large, and what power he wields 
by virtue of his having been born a man, and being borne upon 
the census rolls as a man, is always wielded to the detriment of 
everything that is decent and good. 

Were this class the only ones affected by the open saloons, I 
would have them open wide their doors. The community could 
well afford to furnish the rum to kill off quickly the confirmed 
drunkards, for modification is impossible in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases in a thousand, and a complete cure is out of the 
question. 

These confirmed victims of the drink habit will have it, and 
so long as they will have it, and can beg, borrow, or steal the 
money to pay for it, men will be found who will furnish it to 
them. It may bea druggist who keeps a back room—it may be 
an ingeniously contrived hole in the wall or cellar—it may be 
almost anything, but it can and will be had. In Portland the 
construction of hiding places for illicit liquor is a regular business 
out of which one or two men make a rich living. 

The admission that Prohibition does not entirely prohibit is 
no argument against Prohibition. It does prohibit, and at the 
right place. The dealer who is compelled by virtue of the sweep- 
ing Prohibitory law, to which penalties are attached, and which 
penalties are enforced when the crime is brought home and 
fastened, may and will sell to confirmed drunkards, but what is 
he going to do with the boys and the young men who are not con- 
firmed drunkards ? He dare not sell to them, and much less dare 
he entice them into his place. The claws of the hyena are pared 
and its teeth are extracted. The rum-soaked wretch who must 
have it can always get it, because his appetite seals his lips and 
makes him an unwilling witness, but the boy is not so prudent. 
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And, besides, it is not constantly in the way of the boy. The 
gilded saloon, with its light, and warmth, and glitter, and show, 
is not on every corner, furnishing him a more than comfortable 
lounging place. There is no place open where he can hear 
the laugh, the song, the jests born of rum, which amuse him 
more and more as he hears them. To get rum he must go in 
search of it, and he must undergo the severest kinds of tests before 
the seller dare commit himself to the chances of furnishing it to 
him. The young man who lays the foundation of his ruin by oc- 
casionally taking a drink with a friend, because he is invited, 
rather then because he wants it, is spared this temptation. The 
laboring man who drifts into the whirlpool because he wants a 
place that is warm and light, where he can read a newspaper, talk 
politics, or play at games, finds no such place under Prohibition, 
and he spends his evenings at home, where he should be, seven 
nights in the week. These classes, which furnish recruits to the 
great army, are saved, because there is nothing enticing to invite 
them. It costs more than it comes to to find the stuff, and, when 
found, there is nothing but the baldest and coldest inducement 
for them. 

Second. The only way that any one has found yet to “‘ regulate” 
the liquor traffic is to license the sale of liquor, exacting a penalty in 
money from each one licensed, thus prescribing who may sell and 
who may not. Two things are sought for in this, or rather one 
thing is actually sought for, and the other is pretended to be. The 
thing that is actually sought for is the money for the license ; the 
pretended thing is that no license shall be issued except to re- 
spectable persons. 

It is true that the licensing of the sale of liquor does pour 
money into the public treasury at a fearful rate, because the 
profit on the business enables it to pay almost any tax without 
material injury to it. The brewer who has a net profit of $2 a 
barrel on his product cares but little what tax is put upon the re- 
tailer, who is always his man. He cares, as a matter of course ; 
for the less impediments put in the way of his nefarious business 
the better for him, but it makes but little difference. Few of the 
large breweries manufacture less than 100,000 barrels a year, and 
the tax imposed by a license upon each of his retailers is nothing 
toa man with an income of $200,000 per year. Make it $200, as 
it is in Ohio now, under the ‘‘ Dow Law,” and he laughs at it. 
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Where the tax is low he does not pay it, because the retailer can 
well afford to. All the retailer has to do is to be a little more en- 
terprising in seducing weak men and thoughtless boys into his 
den, and the amount is easily made up. His profits are so enor- 
mous that a tax of $200 per year is nothing to him. He makes it 
up by the ruin of a few more than he would have been content 
with without it. 

This tax does close out a few grocers who combine liquor with 
other goods, but that is the very class who do no special harm. 
Liquor is not their principal business, and they give it up if it 
does not pay, and the fact that a tax of $200 compels them to 
give it up shows how little damage they do. The aggressive 
liquor dealers,—those whose business it is to hunt men and boys, 
—they laugh at it. They go on just the same, only they put 
enough extra work into their business to make up for what the 
State exacts from them. 

Raise the tax to $500, or even $1,000 per year, and the result 
is the same. The brewer reimburses himself by adding some- 
thing to the price per barrel to the retailer, and the retailer makes 
himself good by adding a cent a glass to the price to the drank- 
ard. As to the retailers of whisky, they care nothing for it. 
Another bucket of water in each barrel of whisky makes them 
all right with the tax. The dealer has a mortgage on the stom- 
ach and the nerve system of his customer, and he is absolutely 
sure of him. If for rum a man will pawn his wife’s last gown, or 
his children’s shoes, or the tools he lives by, does it make any 
difference to him whether the price is five cents or ten? The 
better class of drinkers can afford any price, the lower grade can- 
not help themselves. They must have it, and they will have it. 
Tax, indeed! It is not as it is with flour, and meat, and dress- 
goods. The poor slave may choose whether he will or will not 
buy those things, but rum he must and will have, and price is 
nothing in the count. 

I repeat. The manufacturers and dealers have it all their own 
way. The poor victim must have it, and will have it, no matter 
what the price may be. Priceis nothing to him. Food for him- 
self and family, clothing, shelter, and fuel—when a man can part 
with all these for rum, it makes no difference to him what the 
price may be. He will have it. 

True, a license law pours money into the treasury, but put the 
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tax as high as you choose, the amount of this blood money does 
not and cannot bear any proportion to the cost of the traffic to the 
community. It does not pay one per cent. of the money-cost to 
the public, to say nothing of the tears and anguish it occasions. 
These latter items may not count in the mind of a stern legislator, 
but to the mother whose life is one of abject misery, who sees be- 
fore her the certainty of harlotry for her daughters, and the pen- 
itentiary and gallows for her boys, it does count something. Her 
interest in this question cannot be expressed with figures with a 
dollar mark before them. But the figuring member of the legisla- 
ture, no matter how much he may brush up his stiff iron-gray hair, 
cannot show that the heaviest tax makes the community good for 
the money-cost of the liquor traffic. We do not ask him to con- 
sider the moral or heart aspect of the case at all. 

One should be ashamed to write on the dollar-and-cent aspect 
of the trade with the black shadows of the misery it inflicts hang- 
ing over him, but there are those who can only be reached through 
the pocket. The people of the United States pay one thousand 
millions of dollars per annum for drink alone. What an infini- 
tesimal figure the money taken for licenses cuts compared with 


' 


this colossal sum! Figure up the cost of your police system, your 


jails, penitentiaries, alms-houses, criminal courts, insane asylums, 


with the thousand other items that should be charged to rum, and 
then compare it with your petty little license fees ! Toledo, Ohio, 
pays $3,000,000 per annum for rum. The city supports a costly 
police force and has an expensive infirmary, house of correction, in- 
sane asylum, and gorgeous courts,—police and criminal,—and the 
receipts from licenses, all told, amount to about $80,000! Rum 
does not pay in license one per cent. of its direct cost to the com- 
munity. 

Third. The claim that a system of license confines the 
business to men of respectability is absurd. There can be 
no such thing as “‘ respectable” whisky sellers. I mean exactly 
what I say. It is true the proprietors of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel are whisky sellers because there is a bar in the 
house, and it is true that the place is kept quiet, and that only a 
certain grade of people are admitted. But because they do not 
show themselves they are not counted as whisky sellers in the 
general business sense of the word. 

But they do more damage to humanity than the regulars, and 
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this class is the first who should be wiped out. How many 
respectable men are in the business, or ever have been? There 
is that in the trade which prevents respectability. 

A man may enter it as pure as a snow-flake and in a year 
every particle of decency will be rubbed out of him. No man 
can sell the poison, or be where it is sold, without going by the 
board, morally. 

He sees in a bar-room, I care not how respectable it may be, 
only the nasty side of humanity. The bar and the rooms adjoin- 
ing where liquor is sold is where all the smut in the world is 
originated, and it is where it is retailed and given currency. In 
these places is where the prize-fighting, the foot-racing, the 
amusement-gambling of all kinds, is most securely entrenched, 
There is nothing that is vile or demoralizing that has not whisky 
for its centre—whisky is the magnet which attracts everything 
that is indecent, demoralizing, and criminal. Bets are arranged 
for yacht and base-ball in the bar of the fine hotel, burglaries and 
murders in the low grade saloons. It is all bad, it is all vile, it is 
only a question of degree. The wealthy debauchee frequents the 
Hfoffman House, the low ruftian finds his place in Baxter street. 
isut whisky is the inspiration of both, and their ends and aims 
are exactly alike. It is merely the difference between broadcloth 
and fustian. Thereis rotten and rotting mankind under both. 

Did anybody ever know of any one being refused a license 
under a license law because of moral unfitness ? Ah, no. In 
States where the applicants are required to publish their applica- 
tions, what sort of men make up the long list ? The fine hotels 

are there as a matter of course, but side by side with them are the 
lowest grade of dives—the vilest places, kept by the vilest men and 
women. 

They get their licenses, never fear. The licensing board dare 
not offend this class by refusing them. And why? Because 
these very men make the licensing board. The board is made up 
by and for these moral pests for their protection. They make 
the power that makes the licensing power, and they control it. 
Year after year the sickening farce is played—the lowest and most 
notorious of the low dives get their license and are authorized io 
keep their thieves’ resort as ‘‘ respectable” men. License neither 
diminishes the number nor betters the character of those engaged 
in the nefarious business. 
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License does not do the only thing which should be done with 
the traffic—it does not killit. I have no patience with the religious 
sentimentalism that whines about “‘ Licensing asin,” and all that. 
If a license law would shut an appreciable number of groggeries, 
and make it more difficult for men and boys who are not caught 
by the drink habit, I should say license in default of anything 
better. A family saved from utter ruin is so much good done—a 
boy saved from ruin is so much good done. The person who 
would do what he or she can to help humanity has no right to re- 
ject any aid. A half loaf is better than no bread, and if license 
could be shown to be even a half loaf I should take it eagerly. 

But it is not. It does not lessen the amount of liquor sold; it 
does not improve the personelle of the wretches engaged in the 
nefarious business, and if it does drop money with one hand into 
the public treasury, it takes it out with the other in increased 
charges and more shameless raids upon the attenuated purse of 
the individual victim. It does not stop the traffic. It does not 
stop the infernal raid upon humanity which is filling jails and 
lunatic asylums and feeding the gallows. It leaves the conscience- 
less wretches who are hunting men and boys to pursue their 
infernal trade, with the additional protection that law gives them. 
It keeps the saloon open on the most prominent corners, with its 
private rooms for the initiation of the young into the vices of 
which it is the centre and inspiration. It makes liquor free, it 
licenses with the sale all the horrible devices for strengthening its 
reign and consolidating its power. It leaves the enormous class 
of weak men and inexperienced boys, which society is bound in 
its own interests, if not in theirs, to protect—it leaves them open 
to approach the same as before. 

It throws no shield over the helpless wife, or the naked, hungry 
child. It leaves the State with the regular burden of lunatics and 
paupers. The mill grinds on just the same, and the never ending 
grist of fresh humanity, with capabilities for good, goes into the 
hopper, and out comes the horrible product of lunatics, paupers, 
and criminals, just the same. 

The wail of the worse than widow, the cry of the starved an: 
suffering child goes up to Heaven, but human fatuity has inter- 
posed the shield of ‘“‘ Regulation,” and no answer comes. Regu- 
lation, forsooth ! Can the vitiated appetite of the boy be ‘‘ regu- 
lated ?” Is there any way to regulate the man or boy who has 
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implanted within himself an appetite which has taken from him 
every particle of will-power ? Can you save a man with a fever in 
any other way than to remove the cause of the fever? ‘* Regula- 
tion?” Do you want totakea census toenumerate your children 
and say, ‘‘ I will so regulate this evil that this child shall be mine 
and that one the saloon keeper’s?” In brief, do you want to 
perpetuate an evil, or do you want to kill it? If the rum power 
really owns the State and community, in God’s name let it have 
its way in peace. If it does not, if humanity has any rights, if 
the State and the family have any claim to be considered, let the 
law assert itself, and stamp it out. It is regulated in Ohio, it is 
prohibited in Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. Ohio is given over to 
rum and beer. In the others the coming generation, at least, are 
free from the horrible crime. 

At the risk of prolixity I want to re-refer to one or two points 
already touched upon. 

There are two lies which have always been accepted as truths, 
that ought to be exploded: The first is, “‘ Men will drink in spite 
of all the law in the world.” 

Men will not drink until they have been educated to drink. 
No man was ever born with an appetite for liquor save those 
unfortunates born of drunken parents. They take to it more 
kindly than others, but it requires temptation to start even them 
on the short but steep road. No natural stomach ever craved it. 
After the boy has been enticed into a whisky or beer shop, and 
has been plied with the horror a certain time, he wants it more 
and more every day, and the time comes when he will have it at 
no matter what cost, but it takes months of bedevilment to bring 
him to that pass. Of himself he is neither going to hunt the ruin 
nor take it after he has found it. It isa matter of education, and 
the brewer, and his agents, the saloon keepers, are the educators. 
The drunkard is made, not born. 

The other lie is that quotation of Pope’s which is more 
quoted than almost any other in the language : 


** Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But, seen too oft, familar with its face, 
First we endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Pope sacrificed sense to sound. Vice never puts itself up in 
VOL, CXLV.—NO. 370. 20 
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frightful form at the beginning. Onthe contrary, vice is alwas 
clothed in light and is always pleasant and as alluring as the ingenu- 
ity of the devil can make it. Vice, in ginmills, bas gorgeous mir- 
rors, cut glass ornaments, bright, cheery furniture, and the most 
gorgeously beautiful pictures that human genius can devise. 
Artists of the highest ability are employed to make these places 
beautiful, and their art is prostituted into a decoy. Is there any- 
thing frightful in the gorgeous bar-room of the Hoffman 
House, with its walls made luminous with nude nymphs warm 
from the sensuous brush of Bouguereau? Is there anything 
frightful in the wonderful pictures which speak to the senses 
from allthe walls ? Notatall. Thousands throng that wondrous 
place to see those jewels so appropriately set. What are they 
there for ? The proprietor probably knows no more of art than 
the pig does of Sunday, but other people do, and he paid his 
money for the best in art. What for? In the interest of 
art? Ah, no. These pictures are so many decoys. The young 
man whose pulse quickens as he stands before this work of for- 
bidden beauty, must patronize the bar, and he drinks, paying 
two prices for what he consumes. He takes this art bait kindly, 
and comes again, or goes straightway to other bars of the same 
kind, whose proprietors give him quite as tempting excuses. The 
proprietors are simply rumsellers, and these fittings and accessor- 
ies are their advertisements. 

Vice does not stop with beauty on its walls. Vice has the 
liquors it kills with, of the warmest and most seductive colors. 
Its wines sparkle, it puts pure cold vestal ice into glasses, through 
which prismatic rays dart and glitter to the enticement of the eye ; 
it adds to that sugar of the whitest and purest, lemon of the rich- 
est and coolest colors, and liquors that look as beautiful as a 
painter’s dream, and it mixes the delicious compound in a way 
that would seduce an anchorite. And the compounder has dia- 
monds blazing from his immaculate shirt-front, his hair is combed 
and brushed in most careful particularity, his apron is of the 
whitest and his boots are polished to the last degree. And then 
this compound, which is seduction to the eye as wellas the stomach, 
is not shoved at the victim coarsely or carelessly. The very mix- 
ing of it is artistic. In the most tantalizing way the right hand 
of the low priest of vice pours the glittering mixture in a rainbow- 
like stream from one beautiful glass to another, permitting it to 
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dance through the air, giving you as many tints as there are ina 
kaleidoscope, and filling space with a delicious perfume. The 
drink is a work of art. ‘There is a seduction in the clink of the 
ice against the sides of the glass, there is a treacherous kindliness 
in the “‘ glug, glug, cloop, gug glug” of the liquor as it leaps out in 
an amber stream over the ice, and lights up with brilliant color its 
erystal whiteness, and when the compound is completed it is per- 
mitted to stand a moment while the rim of another glass, as thin 
as paper and as beautiful as a fairy’s dream is dipped into pure 
refined sugar, making an inexpressibly delicate frosting, the vision 
is poured into this, the whole then crowned with cool green leaves 
of mint, with slices of lemon artistically disposed, and with ripe 
luscious red strawberries nestling lovingly among them ; well, talk 
of vice putting on a frightful mien. Why there is nothing more 
beautiful in the world. No housewife so decorates the dishes she 
places before her guests; nowhere can anything so absolutely 
westhetic be found. 

But the bottom, the foundation of the whole is alcohol, and 
that bites and stings just the same as though it came hot from the 
still, and was drunk out of a tin dipper. The eye, and sight, and 
the other senses are used to betray the young man at his vulnera- 
ble points, the stomach and brain, and the law gives the greedy 
seller the right to do it. 

Is there anything frightful in the heated air that steals up from 
unseen sources in the winter and the cooled air that comes without 
call in the summer? Is there anything frightful in the flowers 
they have for your delectation all the seasons, and the things of 
beauty with which they surround you? Ah! no, indeed. 

But what has all this to do with license ? Everything. When 
an advocate of license wants to crush a Prohibitionist he takes him 
to one of these places to show what the liquor business should be, 
and would be were it properly conducted. The idiot does not 
realize that these are the places that should be remorselessly 
crushed out first of all ; that these places are the ones above all 
others that should be killed. These are the recruiting stations. 
These are the places where young men congregate, because they 
are respectable. Here is where Vice exerts her greatest power, 
because she is disguised and in her best array. The skeleton is 
puffed, padded, and painted. 

If mankind had to deal with the hideous, frowsy, filthy 
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termagant Pope has in his mind, there would be no danger, to 
the young at least. After dealing awhile with the syren who 
invites him, he will and does become so depraved as to deal with 
the hag, but not at the beginning. 

When it comes to the “frightful mien,” it is when vice has 
him safe in her clutches, and does not need to masquerade. It 
is after the fancy drinks have done their work that vice finds 
that sugar, lemon, pounded ice, and all that is wasted, that all 
she needs to finish with is plain matter of fact alcohol, undis- 
guised. Then vice becomes hideous, but she cares not. She is 
then dictating terms—not the victim. So that he gets the alco- 
hol it does not matter whether it is served by a sprucely dressed, 
be-diamonded young man, or a toothless hag whose hair has not 
known a comb from girlhood. It may come from washed or un- 
washed hands, the alcohol is all that is wanted ; the shortest road 
to death on a dung-hill or the padded cell in the lunatic asylum 
is what the victim wants then, and he will get it no matter what 
laws stand in his way. 

Now, what are you going to do with these gilded places where 
your boys are seduced ? License them? Better license the 
places of low resort, the finishers. 

The young man who is seduced into these places by the cut 
glass and wonderful concoctions will not long stay there. Ah, 
no! The time will come when his blunted senses will have no 
enjoyment of these beautiful surroundings ; when 4ll he will re- 
quire will be the straight, unadulterated liquor ; when he will care 
nothing for surroundings, but drink for effect only. He goes 
from the Hoffman to the Bowery, and from the Bowery to Bax- 
ter street. He is assure to come to it as the sun is to rise and set 
so many days. He starts with the cut glass and the strawberries, 
but the day will come when the bottle will be good enough for 
him, and that day is never far distant. It only takes a few years, 
—sometimes months,—to mark the time. There is no disease 
that does its work so certainly and none so quickly. 

Looked at from any point of view, “‘ Regulation ” of the liquor 
traffic is not to be thought of, provided the liquor traffic is wrong. 
When you have conceded the necessity of ‘‘ Regulation,” you have 
conceded the necessity of Prohibition. If it is an evil that calls 
for legal intervention at all, it calls but for one kind, and that is 
destruction. A good thing that may be abused may be regulated, 
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but not a bad thing, which the whole world concedes to be bad 
through and through. You license the respectable makers of 
drunkards with a faint hope of prohibiting the traffic by the 
finishers of the work. Humanity does not want ‘‘ Regulation.” 
It makes no difference to the starving and freezing wife whether 
her rum-enthralled husband gets his liquor at the licensed 
drunkery or ata free one. He will have it anyhow, at no matter 
what cost. But it does matter to the suffering mother whether 
there shall be licensed rum shops on every corner, full of light, 
full of beautiful things, warm in the winter and cool in summer, 
full of enticements, which, under the protection of the law, shall 
entice her children into their awful devil-fish embrace, and add 
to the horible curse of a drunken husband boys certain to be 
drunkards and girls certain to be harlots. It makes a difference 
to the community at large, to the tax-payers, whether the evil 
shall go on, the black stream rolling on for ever, bank-full. 
License, which is Regulation, means its perpetuation, its continu- 
ance, without let or hindrance. Prohibition means the saving of 
the coming generations and the help of those now on the road. 
One strengthens traffic—the other is an honest attempt at its 
suppression. 
That is the difference between Regulation and Prohibition. 
Davip R. Locke. 

















WHY I AM NOT A HEATHEN. 


A REJOINDER TO WONG CHIN FOO. 





I DRAW a sharp distinction between Religion and Ethics. Re- 
ligion pertains to the heart. Ethics deals more with outward 
conduct. Religion inculcates principles. Ethics lays down rules. 
Religion without Ethics is like a disembodied spirit ; Ethics with- 
out Religion is a body from which the soul has fled. The most 
intelligent form of Heathenism, namely, Confucianism, never 
taught the “ relations and acts of individuals toward God,” the 
Ruler of the Universe. Confucius inculeated a lofty morality, 
but left Religion to shift for itself. 

‘* Born and raised a heathen, I learned and practiced its moral 
and religious code,” by worshiping the prescribed number of 
idols, and I was useful to others, though not to myself, because I 
helped to fatten the lessees of the temples, incense-venders and 
idle priests. ‘‘ My conscience was clear,” because I knew not 
what I was doing, ‘‘and my hopes as to the future life were un- 
dimmed by distracting doubt,” simply because they were never 
very bright. In fact, I was not precocious enough to think much 
on the subject. 

I came under Christian influences at the age of thirteen, and 
I am ashamed to confess that I did not take to Christianity kindly 
at first, and for three years to come,—for it takes a long time to 
weed out error, and my Chinese friends and teachers had taken 
special pains to prejudice my mind against Christianity. But in 
1876 that grand man of God, Mr. Moody, came to proclaim the 
Gospel in Springfield, Mass. I attended the meetings and listened 
to his presentation of the truth with wonder, and, at length, 
with conviction of my lost estate, of my need of redemption. I 
had a personal interview with Mr. Moody, and was strengthened 
in my resolution to be a Christian. That was one of the happiest 
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periods of my life. I did not join the church then, as friends 
advised me to wait ; for it was feared that the Chinese Commis- 
sioner of the Educational Mission, to which I belonged, might 
send me home before I got well started on the right road. I 
identified myself with Christians, and took part in all religious 
exercises ; and certainly friends there are who can testify that I 
became more gentle and more thoughtful of others. I got along 
well with my studies, because my mind was free and I had 
learned concentration. When the Chinese students were recalled 
in 1881, I went home with the rest. The mandarins made some 
attempt to draw us back to heathenism, with varying success. 
Not confident of my strength to stem the current that was setting 
in toward heathenism, I left the naval school as soon as I could 
get leave of absence, went to Canton, and joined the Presbyterian 
Church in charge of Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer. I had to give up 
the government service and heathenism at the same time ; but do 
you suppose I regretted it ? 

I did not bother myself with the peculiarities and shortcomings 
of different denominations. It mattered little to me which sect I 
identified myself with. For the frailties of human nature are no 
part of Christianity. They are the very things it teaches us to 
overcome. There are as many conceptions of Christianity as 
there are men who give any thought to the subject. But Chris- 
tianity is one; it is like its head,—the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. It appears to be distorted on account of the human 
medium through which it must pass. But the very fact that so 
many people misunderstand it, misapply its principles, and abuse 
its privileges, is proof positive of its Divine origin. Whatever 
is human can be understood of man; whatever is from God can 
only be apprehended imperfectly by man. 

Thus, I not only discriminate between Christianity in the 
abstract and Christianity in the concrete, but also between its 
correct application and its perversion. There was at one time a 
dyspeptic who preached a crusade against eating. He argued 
that, because a great many men abused it, and injured themselves 
by eating too much, and ruined their health by defying its rules 
and violating its principles, therefore the whole doctrine and 
practice of eating was a humbug. He said, moreover, that eat- 
ing, instead of giving health and maintaining life, was every day 
making people sick, and in some cases people had actually died 
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from eating. In consequence of such representations, he con- 
verted a great many to his views, and was hailed as a great 
deliverer of mankind. The more zealous of his followers eschewed 
eating, and, as they persisted to the last, of course they died. Then 
people began to open their eyes, and said: ‘‘ Since without eating 
we die any way, while with eating we may live to a green old age, 
we will stand by eating and let those cranks do as they please.” 
The doctrine and practice of Christianity is very much like the 
doctrine and practice of eating. 

I did not have much difficulty in believing the Bible to be an 
inspired book. If the wickedness and imperfections of men ob- 
scured the mercifulness and goodness of God, it was a great pity ; 
but that is no argument against Christianity. Clouds may get be- 
tween me and the sun, but I believe it is there, and that it shines 
all the same. 

I did not profess to comprehend the Divine Will, Purpose, 
Wisdom, and Justice, in the plan of Salvation. What aconceited 
fool you would have called me if I did! I accepted the truth as 
it is told in the Bible, and confessed that there were things that I 
could not comprehend, and was not expected to comprehend. 

If others believe that a man can enter heaven by repenting at 
the eleventh hour, what is that tome ? How should that destroy 
my faith in the saving grace of Christianity ? Such, indeed, is its 
power to change the heart of man, that even if Dennis Kearney 
should slip into the Heavenly Jerusalem, he would be lamb-like 
and would be heard to say: ‘‘ The Chinese must stay! Heaven 
is incomplete without them.” 

It is very easy to misinterpret the Bible. Some minds are so 
crooked that everything which goes through invariably comes out 
crooked. Some men understand the Bible literally. Others take 
each verse out of its context and tack it to some other place, and 
the result is something like this: ‘‘ And Judas went out and 
hanged himself,” ‘‘ Go and do thou likewise !” 

The reason why I am enabled to sign myself a ‘‘ Christian ” 
is because I am endowed with the faculty of reason, which I have 
supplemented with formal logic and a@ desire to tell the truth. 

Heathenism teaches nothing if it does not teach fatalism and 
the control of Destiny. If it does not go so far as predestination, 
it is because its notions of a future life are a confused heap of 
nonsense. 
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Now, my faith teaches me to cultivate my mind, rectify my 
heart, and to make my conscience delicate and sensitive. It bids 
me to be tolerant, charitable, and just to my fellow-men. It tells 
me to faithfully discharge my duties, public and private. It 
gives me the requisite strength to act the good citizen and the 
true husband. It commands me to accord to others their rights, 
and to take nothing that is not my due. Finally, it teaches me 
how to discharge my duties towards God, Father and Preserver 
of us all. 

I not only discriminate between Christianity and its profes- 
sors, but I also discriminate between true Christians and hypo- 
crites. Confucius says: ‘‘It is impossible to carve on rotten 
timber.” Christianity is not responsible for the acts of morally 
rotten men, and yet, where there is any soundness at all, it has 
demonstrated its power to heal and to save. I think that min- 
isters should be paid according to the work they do. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. But I am not ‘‘ down” on ail min- 
isters, because some betray their trust. I do not believe that al/ 
Christians are worldly, because I have met some conspicuous 
cases of worldliness among them. 

Organized charities may seem to lack sympathy, and, perhaps, 
have too much of red tape to be vigorous ; but private charity is 
too apt to be indiscriminate, and too liable to be imposed upon, so 
that, instead of relieving the distress of the really deserving, it may 
encourage shiftlessness and idleness. Neither method of relief is 
perfect. But that is owing to the sinfulness of man, which 
Christianity alone can cure. When the Chinese were persecuted 
some years ago—when they were ruthlessly smoked out and mur- 
dered—I was intelligent enough to know that Christians had no 
hand in those outrages ; for the only ones who exposed their lives 
to protect them were Christians. The California legislature that 
passed various measures against the Chinese was not Christian, the 
Sandlotters were not Christians, nor were the foreign miners. 
They might call themselves Christians, but I don’t call a man a 
great genius simply because he claims to be one. Let him do 
something worthy of the name first. You shall know a man by 
his works. If there is any sentiment in this country in favor of 
the Chinese to-day, it is only to be found in the Christian church. 
I don’t forget that that Congress (which was most liberal and most 
jealous of the national honor) that finally voted the magnificent 
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indemnity, was influenced and urged on by Christian opinion as 
expressed in petitions and the press. If there was no Christianity 
inthis land, things would be too hot, not only for the Chinese, 
but for all who form the base of the social pyramid. 

I flatter myself that I am broad, and entertain cosmopolitan 
views. For while I glory in China’s ancient civilization, her 
extensive literature, and lofty philosophy, I am aware that other 
nations are superior to her in science and the arts. While I am 
proud of China’s philosophers, statesmen, and heroes, I can admit 
that other countries have also produced great men. 

Murders and robberies may be pretty frequent in New York 
State, but who knows how many are committed in China in a 
year? If foreigners have such paradises in their native countries, 
why do they persist in staying here? For my part, 1 am content 
to stay and cast my lot with the good people of this country, who, 
you will find, are mostly Christians. 

I do not confound Christian congregations with cowardly 
mobs organized for arson and murder, and I deny that Christianity 
encourages the young to abuse the aged. Granting that there is 
more wickedness in the neighborhood of a single church district 
of one thousand people in New York than among one million 
heathen in China, that only proves that one thousand heathen in 
New York have a greater capacity for wickedness than one million 
heathen in China. 

By no torturing of Aristotelian logic can I connect heartbreak- 
ing and suicides in New York with Christian charity, and wher- 
ever I have met with any “fraternity” I invariably found it in 
the Christian church. Having been a heathen myself, and an 
associate of the heathen, I am competent to say that they never 
do any good without expecting # return, or gaining some merit. 
The true Christian does good for the love he has toward all God’s 
creatures. When I was in need of friends, Christians befriended 
me. Christians helped me to return to this country, and they 
said nothing about it either. When I was in doubt about the 
advisability of returning to college, Christian friends gave me 
encouragement and promised help. When I undertook to work 
my way through college, Christian people assisted me in pursu- 
ing that course. They got me to lecture, and aided me in the 
disposal of my literary wares. When I stood on the commence- 
ment platform to denounce the anti-Chinese policy of this gov- 
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ernment, it was the Christians who strengthened me with their 
enthusiasm and their applause. It is the Christian who looks on 
me as his equal, and who thinks that the Chinese are as well 
endowed, mentally, as he. The true Christian is the friend of the 
poor, the down-trodden, and the oppressed of all countries. 
When the famine was at its height in China, some twelve years 
ago, Christian missionaries went into the doomed districts to heal 
the sick and relieve the distressed. 

If England were a truly Christian country, as she claims to be, 
the Opium War would have never taken place. Christianity is 
nowhere so explicit as where it warns people against the sin of 
covetousness. If Mephistopheles persuaded John Bull Faustus 
to sell his soul for gold, I don’t see what Christianity has to do 
with it. Were half the Christians running mad after the Golden 
Calf, Christianity would still be the only saving religion in the 
world. 

The ways of the American heathen and the Chinese heathen 
are wonderfully alike. Only the American may become a Chris- 
tian whenever he chooses with greater facility than the Chinese. 
That is not saying, however, that the American heathen may not 
be worse than the Chinese. 

I fervently believe that if we could infuse more Christianity 
into politics and the judiciary, into the municipal government, 
the legislature and the executive, corruption and abuses would 
grow beautifully less. The Christian men are the last hope of 
the Republic. The final appeal is to be made to the Christian 
sentiment of the nation. 

I have the misfortune to be a college-bred man; but a collegiate 
education does not necessarily disqualify one for the duties of life. 
A classical education would not have injured men like Lincoln 
and Greeley, but they had something better than that,—they had 
a Christian education. No greater praise can we give them than 
this: They were Christian gentlemen. 

The duties of parents and children are reciprocal. The 
Americans lay more stress on the duty of parents towards their 
children, while the Chinese insist too much on the duty of child- 
ren towards their parents. Both have departed from the golden 
mean. Christianity alone can restore harmony in the domestic 
relations. Neither foolish parents nor undutiful children are the 
products of the Christian religion. They are such either from 
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imperfect training or natural depravity. Water, and air, and sun- 
light are beneficent things, but when applied to some seeds, fine 
fruit-trees spring up from the soil ; when applied to others, poison- 
ous weeds overrun the land. In the last case, water, air, and 
sunlight are misused. So the perversion of Christian teachings 
has produced many poisonous weeds. 

It is hard to tell what a heathen fears or what he believes. It 
is some consolation to know that he does believe something. He 
is slightly better off than the atheist. There are good men among 
the heathen. Such men you will find to be just, reasonable, 
honest, and truthful. Christianity would make such men per- 
fect almost. But a bad heathen is quite the reverse. 

I have some confidence left yet that Christianity will survive 
this last and most terrible of attacks. Indeed, I am silly enough 
to believe that that religion, which flourished in spite of the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee, which survived the persecutions of 
the Caesars, and finally supplanted them, which passed through 
the Dark Ages of ignorance and barbarism undimmed in lustre, 
which rose serenely after the terrible French Revolution, will con- 
tinue to reign supreme so long as eternity itself shall endure. 

Christianity has demonstrated its fitness to supply my spirit- 
ual needs. Its authenticity as a history no reasonable man can 
deny. I believe, I accept, its truths, as I hope to be happy in this 
life and to enjoy a blessed immortality in the life to come. 

Do you wonder that I am a Christian ? I cordially invite all 
heathen, whether American, or English, or Chinese, to come to 


the Saviour. 
Yan Puovu LEE. 
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AFTER the overthrow of Napoleon the First,a league was formed 
by the sovereigns of Europe nominally to regulate the relations 
of Christendom by the principles of Christian charity, but really 
to preserve the power of the existing dynasties. This compact 
became known as the ‘Holy Alliance,” and in virtue of its 
power, Austria crushed the revolutions in Piedmont and Naples, 
in 1821, and France restored absolutism in Spain, in 1823. The 
apprehension soon became general that the Alliance would lend 
its aid to reconquer the Spanish-American colonies, whose inde- 
pendence had been recognized by the United States ; and that 
while a portion of those colonies would be restored to Spain, the 
others would be divided among the allies. 

In view of this probable result, President Monroe declared in 
a message to Congress, with a view of giving formal notice to Eu- 
rope, that no portion of the American continent was thenceforth 
to be deemed open to European colonization ; and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would consider any attempt to in- 
terfere with the sovereignty of the Spanish-American States, or 
any attempt to colonize a portion of the American continent, as 
imposing upon it the obligation to use all the means in its power 
to prevent it. This declaration became known as the ‘* Monroe 
doctrine; ” and it seems almost superfluous to add that it neither 
contemplated intervention by the United States in the internal 
affairs of the Spanish-American States, nor interference with any 
vested European rights on this continent. But it was intended 
and understood as an emphatic protest against any extension of 
European influence, power, or dominion on the American conti- 
nent ; and, in this sense, it responded to an intelligent public 
sentiment, and has always been appealed to by our ablest and 
most conservative statesmen as a settled principle to be upheld 
and maintained at whatever cost. 
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It is worth while, therefore, to inquire how the ‘‘ Monroe 


” 


doctrine,” thus defined and understood, has been respected by 
European powers ; and, above all, to what extent it has been ad- 
hered to by those charged with the administration of our foreign 
affairs. And this inquiry is the more pertinent at this time in 
view of the possible failure of the Panama Canal scheme, or rather 
the probability, by no means remote, that French dominion on 
the isthmus will be the final outgrowth of the failure of the 
de Lesseps Company. In order, however, to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the subject, let us recur briefly to some antecedent circum- 
stances. 

Something more than a century ago, some British merchants 
sent out ships to Central America, and loaded them with mahogany 
and dye-woods cut from the forests of Balize. Balize then be- 
longed to Spain ; and subsequently, by treaty stipulations, Spain 
granted to England permission to cut and ship logwood from 
that province, without, however, conveying any right to the soil 
or any right of eminent domain. It was merely a permit to cut 
and ship logwood, and nothing more. 

But, under this permit, England founded a settlement at 
Balize (now British Honduras) without any fixed boundaries ; 
and, subsequently, when Central America became independent of 
the Spanish crown, this ‘settlement ” was gradually extended 
without much regard to the territorial rights and boundaries of 
the adjoining States. In the course of time, England claimed 
to have made a treaty with an insignificant tribe of Indians 
called the Mosquitos, then living near the coast of Honduras, by 
which they had been guaranteed the protection of the British 
Government. After this, the British Government sent out an 
agent to the Mosquito coast, found a half Indian boy, the reputed 
son of some mythical Indian chief, carried him over to Jamuica, 
there crowned him as ‘ King” of the” Mosquitos, took him back 
to his native country, and set him up as its nominal ruler ; the 
real authority being prudently vested in the English Consul at 
Balize. All this, it should be remembered, took place at a time 
when the entire Mosquito country was known to be within the 
territorial limits of Nicaragua, and when the Mosquitos them- 
selves were under the allegiance and jurisdiction of the Nicara- 
guan Government. 

This was the condition of affairs in Central America in 1848, 
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when our war with Mexico had been brought to a close. The 
English Government, through its diplomatic agent in Mexico, 
exerted its entire influence to defeat any treaty with that repub- 
lic by which the United States might acquire any territory on the 
Pacific coast, disclaiming, in the meantime, the purpose to 
establish a British colony in Central America, and declaring its 
only concern in the premises to be the ‘ protection ” of the Mos- 
quito kingdom. But this solicitude for the welfare of the Indian 
‘*King ” vecame so great that, when it was known a treaty had 
been signed by which California was transferred to the United 
States, the British fleet immediately set sail from Vera Cruz and 
proceeded directly to the mouth of the San Juan River, took 
possession of the town of San Juan, changed its name to Grey- 
town, established authority there in the name of the Mosquito 
** King,” and commenced fortifying the place. This, of course, 
was not only an unprovoked aggression upon the sovereignty of 
Nicaragua, but it likewise revealed a hostile motive toward the 
United States, since it had for its object the closing of the only 
channel of communication then available between our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

Now let us see how this high-handed measure was met by our 
Government. I sincerely wish so humiliating a page might be 
erased from our diplomatic annals ; but since that is impossible, 
we cannot ignore its existence. 

After a mild protest, the Government at Washington finally 
sent an agent to Nicaragua, who negotiated a treaty with that 
republic, known as the Hise Treaty, by which the United States 
was invested with the exclusive right to open a ship canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through the territory of Nicara- 
gua, together with the right to establish towns and free ports at 
the termini, and to fortify the canal itself from end to end. In 
other words, the treaty provided that the proposed water transit 
of the isthmus should be under the exclusive control and protec- 
tion of the United States; but before it reached Washington the 
Government had changed hands, the quadrennial division of the 
‘*spoils” had commenced, and Mr. John M. Clayton, of Dela- 
ware, had become Secretary of State. 

The new administration, representing an adverse political or- 
ganization, refused to accept this treaty, or even to submit it to 
the Senate for consideration, and, in the re-distribution of the 
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political offices, a new man was sent to Nicaragua as minister, 
and a new treaty was negotiated by which the proposed canal 
should be under the joint protection and control of the United 
States and Great Britain! Nor did the ‘‘reform” stop here. 
Fresh in the starch of office, Mr. Clayton opened negotiations 
with Sir Henry Bulwer, then British Minister at Washington, 
the result of which was the famous ‘‘ Clayton-Bulwer Treaty” of 
1850. That treaty not only recognized and ratified the scheme 
of a joint protectorate of the proposed canal, but contained a 
clause by which both England and the United States pledged 
their faith, each to the other, that neither of them would ever 
colonize, annex, fortify, or attempt to exercise exclusive control 
over any portion of Central America. 

It would be unjust to assume that this step was taken pre- 
liminary to an unconditional repudiation of the Monroe doctrine. 
On the contrary, it is quite certain that the new administration 
had no such ulterior purpose. Its primary object, doubtless, was 
to secure from the British Government a solemn pledge not to 
colonize the isthmus; and the agreement to a joint control of the 
proposed canal was probably made as much for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose as for the purpose of stimulating capital to 
undertake the opening of a water transit at a time when money 
for such enterprises was difficult to raise. But this presumption 
of a patriotic and praiseworthy motive involves conclusions that 
are very detrimental to the judgment and diplomatic skill of the 
new Secretary of State. For if he was not aware of the fact that 
the British Government had already established a Protectorate, 
and was in the full exercise of dominion, within the jurisdiction 
of a friendly state in Central America, he certainly ought to have 
been ; and he ought to have been equally well aware that the 
pledge not to exercise dominion could not be so far retroactive as 
to very materially alter the status quo on the Mosquito coast, 
And knowing these facts, it seems most remarkable that he should 
have so unwittingly committed his Government to at least a con- 
structive recognition of British dominion in Central America ; and 
more remarkable still that he should have supplemented this 
recognition by an express agreement to a partnership control of 
the isthmean transit, thus laying the foundation for endless mis- 
understandings, and providing for a source of discord rather than 
a bond of friendship. 
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It has been asserted, by way of apology for this piece of head- 
long diplomacy, that Mr. Clayton refused to sign the treaty un- 
til after he had obtained the secret pledge of two-thirds of the 
Senators to ratify it ; and that this secret pledge was given on the 
assurances of the British minister, made through him, that, upon 
ratification of the treaty, the English Government would abandon 
its scheme of colonization on the isthmus. This is not improbable. 
In fact, it is very well-known that he did refuse to sign the 
treaty before consultation with certain Senators, and that they 
did give him the pledge to ratify ; and it seems wholly improbable 
that such a pledge would have been given in the absence of some 
authentic assurances such as were attributed to the British minis- 
ter. But the curious part about it is, that this assurance seems 
to have been ex-parte and verbal ; for in none of the long discus- 
sions which followed, has any written memorandum been pro- 
duced, or any evidence disclosed, that the minister gave the assur- 
ance by authority of his Government. At any rate, the fact is 
that, no sooner had the ratification of the treaty been officially 
proclaimed, than the British Government put forth the claim that 
the United States stood committed by its provision to a recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment of the status quo on the Mosquito 
coast. 

This awakened the country to the magnitude of the blunder 
that had been committed, the treaty became odious, and the 
Diplomatic discussion which followed was kept up at intervals 
until the breaking out of our civil war in 1861. In May, 1862, 
when we were in the midst of that terrible struggle, and when 
France was preparing to send Maximilian to Mexico, the British 
Government threw off the mask, and, by royal commission, erected 
the pretended ‘‘ Kingdom ” of the Mosquito Indians into a full 
British colony, and placed it under the Colonial Government of 
Jamaica, 

This was the condition of affairs on the Nicaraguan isthmus 
in 1873, when two several efforts had failed to secure a concession 
from the Columbian Government for the opening of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien, to be under American control 
exclusively, and a commission had been named to re-examine and 
report upon the Nicaraguan route. And in 1876, while our 
people were absorbed in the contest for the Presidential succes- 
sion, and after the demagogues in Congress had, in the interests 
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of ‘‘economy,” abolished our legation in Columbia, a French 
syndicate obtained from the Columbian Government the basis of 
the exclusive privilege under which M. de Lesseps is still oper- 
ating along the line of the Panama Railway. This caused a sec- 
ond awakening to possible perils incident to so anomalous a con- 
dition of affairs on the isthmus; and, after much diplomatic 
floundering, it was discovered, in May, 1882, that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was voidable, first, because it contemplated an 
enterprise which had never been begun, and, principally, because 
its provisions had been violated in the act of converting the Mos- 
quito protectorate into a British colony. The position thus 
assumed by our Government was not only legally tenable, but 
commended itself, as a politic measure, to the common-sense of 
every well-informed and patriotic American citizen. True, the 
voluminous diplomatic correspondence which ensued was barren 
of immediate results ; but it ultimately led to the negotiation of 
a treaty with our sister republic of Nicaragua, analogous to the 
Hise treaty of 1848, but which has never been ratified. 

It is said that history repeats itself, and the saying has been 
often verified ; but it has seldom been more strikingly illustrated 
than in the instance of the two Nicaraguan treaties negotiated in 
1848 and 1884, whereby provision was made for an inter-oceanic 
canal under American control exclusively, and which were smoth- 
ered out of existence by the succeeding administrations of 1849 
and 1885. Meantime, amid much fruitless discussion, in which, 
under successive administrations, our Government has managed 
to get on both sides of the Isthmean transit question, it has 
failed to formulate any well-defined policy, or to adopt any prac- 
tical measures touching the canal problem ; while the declaration 
of 1823, known as the Monroe doctrine, has been contemptuously 
disregarded by at least one European power, and by us apparently 
abandoned with a pusillanimity in strange contrast with our 
national character. 

Wituram L. Scruees, 
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i. 
TRISH AID IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


THE Queen’s Jubilee year has had many surprises for the Irish race the world 
over, but none so strange as the information afforded the American section of the 
children of the Gael in the July issue of the NornTH AMERICAN REVIEW, which 
Mr. Duffield Osborne concludes is sufficient ‘‘to explode forever the fiction of 
American indebtedness to Ireland on the score of revolutionary succor.” Most 
Irish-Americans had hitherto believed otherwise, even to the extent of doubting 
with ‘‘ the demagogues” the truth of Mr. Osborne’s oracular: ‘* We do not find 
that our Irish auxiliaries were unmitigated blessings.” It might be asked, what 
depth of historical research made Mr. Osborne a plural of sufficient weight ‘ to 
correct the public misapprehension that the Irish were of any great and special 
service to this republic of ours in the days of the Revolution?” Indeed, a glance 
at his corrective contribution merely shows that he is fresh from the perusal of 
the pages of Mr. Froude, and entirely too guileless to perceive that, unfettered by 
the four corners of hard matter of fact, his historian is a past-master 1n the pleas- 
ing art of realistically romancing—to borrow from Punch’s parliamentary vocab- 
ulary. 

Mr. Osborne looks first at ‘‘ the individual cases of prominent Irishmen in the 
Revolution,” and kindly admitting that among the “soldiers of fortune” who 
thronged to the revolutionary army *‘ there were, doubtless, Irishmen,” he can 
find no *‘ single name like Lafayette. Kosciusko, Pulaski, or Steuben,” except Con- 
way of ‘‘ the cabal,” over whom he waxes wroth. Mr. Osborne seems to be una- 
ware that Conway was one of the soldiers from France of whom he is enamored, 
or that he was a mere tool, ‘‘ imprudently led into the cabal,” as General Sullivan 
said in his letter to Washington, to further the jealous smbitions of the un-Irish 
clique headed by Gates, Mifflin, Schuyler, and Lee, who made him the scapegoat of 
their intrigue. He also conveniently ignores Conway’s manly apology and regret 
for the part he took in the affair. If Mr. Osborne means that there were no 
trained Irivh generals like Lafayette and his brother commanders, the explanation 
is easy. Ireland then, as now, was a nation of disarmed men, ground as far into 
the dust as the pena! laws could force her. Where could commanders spring from 
such a source? But, even with this disadvantage, there are some single Irish 
names that stand out in American history on a par with those Mr. Osborne hes 
meutioned. On the theory, I suppose, that being born in a stable does not make a 
man a horse, the name of Richard Montgomery is stricken off the roll of Irish- 
men, although he was born in ** Dark Donegal,” and his father was a member of 
the Irish Parliament. Granting this style of reasoning to Mr. Osborne, he must 
allow me the same privilege, and he will then be confronted by the “‘ single names” 
of such Irishmen born in America as Major-General John Sullivan and his brother 
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James, Major-General Henry Knox, Major-General Anthony Wayne, Major-General 
James Clinton, and Major-General John Stark in the army ; Jeremiah O’Brien, 
and his four stalwart brothers, sons of Maurice O’Brien, of Cork, the heroes of 
** the Lexington of the Seas ;” or among the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with the names of George Read and Thomas McKean, of Delaware ; 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Md.; Thomas Lynch, of South Carolina ; and 
Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, whose grandfathers were Irish born ; and Edward 
Rutledge, of South Carolina. 

If he does not like this turn and wants to hear of native-born Irishmen like 
Montgomery, let him hunt up the histories of Generals Stephen Moylan, Edward 
Hand, William Thomson, Walter Stewart, William Maxwell, Griffith Rutherford, 

* John Fitzgerald, Washington’s favorite aid ; Commodore John Barry ; or among 
** the Signers,” of James Smith, and George Taylor, of Pennsy!vania, and Mathew 
Thornton, of New Hampshire. These are ‘‘a few of the hard facts which really 
bear upon the issue—only a few out of many, but enough to explode forever ” Mr. 
Osborne’s fiction of the absence of American indebtedness to Ireiand on the score 
of Revolutionary succor. 

In answer to the assertion that a drunken vagabond of an Irishman was 
bribed to poison Washington, it can be said there was also an Arnold, and, to dis- 
approve any reflsction on the race by the former fact, it is recorded that when 
Arnoid’s treason was discovered, the picked men of the whole army sent by Wash- 
ington to guard West Point were the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Line,” Irishmen nearly toa 
man, as their muster rolls prove. 

To show the ‘‘ spirit of the Irish immigrants,” Mr. Osborne cites from the not 
unprejudiced or reliable pages of Bancroft, that Clinton raised for Lord Rawdon 
‘*a large regiment in which officers and men were exclusively Irish, Among 
them were nearly five hundred deserters from the American Army.” 

Well, whatif hedid. The Tory Joseph Galloway, a native of Pennsylvania, 
in his testimony before the House of Commens in 1779, stated that he had received 
in Philadelphia, from the army at Valley Forge, 3,000 deserters ; and Sabine, in 
his ‘‘ History of the Loyalists of the American Revolution,” says: ‘‘I conclude 
that there were, at the lowest computation, 25,000 Americans who took up arms 
against their countrymen in aid of Eugland.” This proves ‘the spirit” of the 
army and of the country at large in the same ratio as Bancroft’s “‘ large regiment” 
does for the Irish immigrants. What are the real facts? In the Parliamentary 
investigation above quoted, Galloway again testified, in answer to the question of 
the nativity of the army enlisted in the service of the Continental Congress: ‘‘ The 
names and places of their nativity being taken down, I can answer the question 
with precision. They were scarcely one-fourth natives of America,—about one- 
half Irish,—the other fourth English and Scotch” (Vol. 13, page 431, British 
Commons Reports) . 

General Robertson, who had served in America twenty-four years, swore : ‘‘ I 
remember General Lee telling me that he believed half the rebel army were from 
Ireland” (/d., page 303.) 

Washington's adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, says in his Per- 
sonal Recollections : 

‘*Tell me not of the aid we received from another European nation in the 
struggle for Independence. That aid was most, nay, all-essential to our ultimate 
success ; but remember the years of the conflict that had rolled away ; and many 
a hard field had been fought ere the fleets and the armies of France gave us their 
powerful assistance. We gladly and gratefully admit that the chivalry of France, 

led by the young, the great, the good, and gallant Lafayette, was most early and 
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opportunely at our side. But the capture of Burgoyne had ratified the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The renowned combats of the Heights of Charleston and 
Fort Moultrie ; the disastrous and bloody days of Long Island, of Brandywine, 
and of Germantown ; the glories of Trenton, of Princeton, and of Monmouth, all 
had occurred ; and the rank grass had grown over the grave of many a poor 
Irishman who had died for America, ere the Flag of the Lilies floated in the field 
by the Star Spangled Banner. ‘ 

“Of the operatives in war—the soldiers,I mean—up to the coming of the 
French, Ireland furnished in the ratio of a bundred for one of any foreign nation 
whatever. 

‘* Then honored be the good old service of the sons of Erin in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Let the Shamrock be intertwined with the laurels of the Revolution, 
and truth and justice, guiding the pen of history, inscribe on the tablets of 
America’s remembrance eternal gratitude to Irishmen !” 

Perhaps Mr. Osborne will set this down, however, as coming from the lips of 
an ‘‘American demagogue.” 

The Marquis de Chasteloux, a distinguished Frenchman, who was here in 
1782, published an account of his travels. An English gentlemen, in his transla- 
tion of this novel, in a note to a friendly allusion to anu Irish soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, writes as follows : 

‘‘An Irishman, the instant he sets foot on American soil becomes ipso facto 
an American. This was uniformly the case during the whole of the late war. 
While Englishmen and Scotsmen were regarded with jealousy and distrust, even 
with the best recommendation of zeal and attachment to the cause, a native of 
Ireland stood in need of no other certificate than his dialect.” 

The ‘spirit of the Irish immigrants” was still further manifested in July, 
1780, by an association in Philadelphia called the ‘* Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” 
the members of which were either of Irish birth or blood. Twenty-seven of them 
subscribed, in gold and silver, to the relief of the starviug patriots of the army, 
then at Valley Forge, the sum of, one hundred and three thousand five hundred 
pounds, Pennsylvania currency. General Stephen Moylan was the President of 
this society, and the men whose generosity then saved the nation bore such Irish 
names as Thomas Fitzsimmons, John and Matthew Mease, John Maxwel! Nesbitt, 
Jobn Shee, Blair McClenachan, and George Meade. If Mr. Osborne will accept 
the testimony of a ‘‘ demagogue” named Alexander Hamilton, he will find him 
bearing witness to the help he obtained from Thomas Fitzsimmons, in establishing 
the financial policy of the Government and in funding the debt incurred in waging 
the Revolutionary War. The ‘Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” made George 
Washington an honorary member at their meeting, at which he was present, at 
the City Tavern, in Philadelphia, on January Ist, 1782. In accepting the mem- 
bership, Washington wrote to the presiijent of the society: 

‘*T accept with singular pleasure the ensign of so worthy a fraternity as that of 
the Sons of St. Patrick, in this city, a society distinguished for the firm adherence 
of its members to the glorious cause in which we are embarked.” 

Another instance of ‘‘ demagogery !” 

In 1789, the Catholics of the United States, then almost exclusively of Irish 
birth or origin, presented an address of congratulation to Washington on his elec- 
tion to the Presidency. In his reply the first President said : 

‘* T presume that your fellow citizens will not forget the patriotic part which 
you took in the accomplishment uf their revolution and the establishment of their 
government.” 

All this hardly agrees with the “ spirit” with which Mr. Osborne has tried to 
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animate his ‘‘ Irish immigrants,” and he has had no better success with his ‘‘ Irish 
in Ireland.” 

In order to draw a parallel, he cites from Bancroft again, and from Froude the 
alleged fact that ‘‘ in 1775 one hundred and twenty-one [Irish Catholics,” in proof 
of their ‘* just abhorrence of the unvatural American rebellion,” made a tender +o 
the English King of ‘‘ two millions of faithful and affectionate hearts and hands 
in defense of his person and government in any part of the world.” 

Has Mr. Osborne ever heard of the powerful body known as the historical con- 
vocation of the “‘ three tailors of Tooley street ?” or, has he read, recently, in the 
public press, of the extraordinary manifestation of Irish National gratitude and 
rejoicing over Queen Victoria's ‘‘ jubilee,” as evidenced in the presentation to ‘‘ Her 
Majesty,” by a poor Irish widow, of two fresh eggs? Either of these incidents 
would be on a representative par with his alleged historical ‘‘ petition.” Besides, 
Mr. Froude has been challenged to produce this ‘‘ petition,” and has failed to do 
so. A few lickspittle ‘* nobles "—having as little in common with the Irish nation 
as have the Anti-Home Rulers, toxlay—did send a petition, in 1775, to Sir John 
Blaquirre, protesting their ‘‘ loyalty ” in terms of slavish and servile adulation ; 
but there is not a single word about America in the copy that is extant. 

Then Mr. Osborne, with that thorough insight into Irish history that distin- 
guishes his whole article, next turns “to Ireland as represented in her Parlia- 
ment ; for she had a Parliament of her own then,” he adds with unction ; and 
tries to show that this Parliament voted soldiers to Lord North to put down the 
Revolution. He does not state (he probably does not know) that the Irish Parlia- 
ment of those days did not bave the right to originate any bill whatever, and was 
made up exclusively of a section of Protestants barely representing one-sixth of 
tke population of the Island. Whatever voting was done was done by the govern- 
ment majority of place-holders, who were as representative of the nation as were 
the ‘‘ one hundred and twenty-one Catholics” of Mr. Froude’s “ petition.” There 
was not a single Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, or other “‘ dissenter” eligible 
to a seat in the so-called Irish Parliament of that time. Nota single one of the 
three million Catholics in the land could vote for a Member of Parliament, or 
even for a parish beadle. Lord Chancellor Bowes, speaking in the highest court 
of Iaw in Ireland at the time, said officially: 

“The law did not presume a Papist to exist in the kingdom, nor could they 
breathe without the connivance of the government.” 

Chief Justice Robinson, in a similar declaration, said : 

“It appears plain that the law does not suppose any such person to exist as 
an Irish Roman Catholic.” 

The Irish Parliament consisted of three hundred members, only seventy-two of 
whom were elected by th’ people, the rest being appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
and a few of the Anglo-Irish nobles, who owned the land. 

These are the people of Mr. Osborne’s “ petition” and his Parliamentary 
enemies of American liberty ! 

Yet he has the effrontery ‘‘ to close the last loophole of doubt” by an attempt 
(again quoting from Bancroft) to make ‘‘ the Irish patriots, with Henry Grattan 
at their head,” appear as having neither aid nor sympathy for the American Revo- 
lutionists. Unless Mr. Osborne is invincibly ignorant, he will find by an examina- 
tion of the Irish Parliamentary reports, or of Barrington’s ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the 
Irish Nation,” that the exact contrary is the case, The Irish patriot leaders—Yel- 
verton, Hatch, Wilson, Hussey Burgh, Bushe Daly, Ponsonby, Hewenham, Ogle, 
Fitzgibbon, Connolly—are all on record in strong speeches in opposition to the gov- 
ernment’s sending of resources or troops ‘* to help suppress the cause of American 
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independence.” Grattan, in the terrible scoring he gave Flood, on this very sub- 
ject, said: 

“With regard to the liberties of America, which were inseparable from our 
own, I will suppose this gentleman to have been an enemy decided and unreserved ; 
and that he voted against her liberty—and voted, moreover, for an address to 
send four thousand troops to cut the throats of the Americans; that he called these 
butchers ‘armed negotiators,’ and stood, with a metaphor in his mouth and a 
bribe in his po ket—a champion against the rights of America, the only hope of 
Ireland and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind.” 

Has Mr. Osborne ever read the speeches in favor of the justice of the Ameri- 
can cause made by an Iris:man named Edmund Burke? They say some things 
very pointedly in opposition to his theory 

Arthur Lee, the diplomatic agent in Europe of the Continental Congress, with 
Deane and Franklin, wrote home, in June, 1777, saying : 

“The resources of our enemy are almost annihilated in Germany, and their 
last resort is tothe Roman Catholics of Irelund. They have already experienced 
their unwillingness to go—every man of a regiment raised there, last year, 
having obliged them to ship him off tied and bound; and most certainly they will 
desert more than any other troops whatsoever.” 

Plonden, in his history, says: ‘in Ireland the people assumed the cause of 
America from sympathy.” 

General Howe, writing to his government in 1775, expressing a preference 
for German troops, tells of his ‘ great dislike for Irish Catholic soldiers, as they 
are not at all to be depended upon.” 

In the third volume of the ‘* American Archives,” an account given of the at- 
tempt of a Major Roache to get recruits in Cork, says: ‘* The service is so dis- 
tasteful to the people of Ireland in general, that few of the recruiting officers can 
prevail upon the men to enlist and fight against their American brethren.” 

In the English House of Commons, in 1775, Governor Johnstone said: ‘I 
maintain tbat some of the best and the wisest men in the country are on the side of 
the Americans ; and that, in Ireland, three to one are on the side of the Ameri- 
cans.” 

In the House of Lords, in the same year, the Duke of Richmond stated : 

** Attempts have been made to enlist the Irish Roman Catholics, but the Min- 
istry know well that these attempts have proved unsuccessful.” 

The Congress of the United States, addressing the people of Ireland in 1775, 
said : 

** Accept our most grateful acknowledgments for the friendly disposition you 
have always shown to us.” 

I have here cited a few “isolated instances of Irish sympathy with the 
‘spirit of °76,’" which Mr. Osborne was unable to discover. He wishes us to 
praise France for the help she gave. Does he know that among the soldiers she 
sent were several regiments of the Irish Brigade? or that at the siege of Savan- 
nah and at Yorktown, where the French contingent were specially prominent, 
among the officers who distinguished themselves were ‘‘ Frenchmen” named 
Count Arthur Dillon, Col. Roche de Fermoy, Col. Hand, Col. Browne and Col. 
Lynch? If he has ever been in Savannah he must have seen the monument in 
one of the principal squares that comme:orates the “ isolated instance” of the 
Irish hero, Sergeant Wiliam Jasper. 

To conclude this very imperfect record, I shall slightly alter one of Mr. 
Osborne’s own sentences, and say of his assertions: Comment is entirely unneces- 
sary ; and, while perhaps we sbould not blame him, under the circumstances, for 
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the course he took, yet when he claims that we ought to hear no more of this 
**debt to Ireland,” save, of course, from the lips of the Irish agitator or Ameri- 
can demagogue, he exhibits an ignorance or an impudence for which he should 
occasionally, at least, be snubbed. Like Dick Deadeye, ‘‘he means well, but be 
don’t know.” When he learns more of the real history of the country, he will 
have less to say. And Ido not even despair of having him an Irish-American 
champion. Did not the study of Irish history make a Home Ruler of Mr. Glad- 
stone? In the face of that conversion shall we despair of so ripe a historical 
scholar and investigator as Mr. Duffield Osborne? Perish the thought! But he 
must abjure Froude and Bancroft, at least on Irish topics. 
THos. F. MEEHAN. 


Il. 
A PLEA FOR THE PAGAN HINDOO, 
An Open Letter to the Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D. 


REVEREND Siz: In your open letter to Colonel Ingersoll, published in the 
August number of the NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, you lift up your voice in right- 
eous horror at the shocking superstition of the poor Hindoo. You gaze in disgust 
from the back of your elephant at the ‘horrible scene of human degradation,” 
enacted in the river at Benares. With indignant protest you cry out that “ such a 
religion, so far from being a purifier, is the greatest corrupter of morals.” 

And finally, in pious abhorrence, you anathematize such a religion as 
“an immeasurable curse.” 

Of course, using the words of an eloquent writer, I might tell you that ‘* you 
swing your sentences as the woodman swings his axe.” Or that “‘ this slashing 
style is very effective before a popular andience, which does not care for nice dis- 
tinctions, or for evidence that has to be sifted and weighed, but wants opinions 
off-hand, and likes to have its prejudices and hatreds echoed back in a ringing 
voice.” And I might add that “‘ this carries the crowd, but does not convince the 
philosophic mind.” But I prefer to ask you, ‘* Does it never occur to you that 
there is something very cruel in this treatment of the belief of your fellow 
creatures, on whose hope of another life hangs all that relieves the darkness of 
their present existence /” 

When thus inveighing, you forget the same eloquent writer’s words that ‘‘ the 
faiths of men are as sacred as the most delicate manly or womanly sentiments of 
love and honor.” In your public letter “ things that I held sacred you not only 
rejected with unbelief, but (gratuitously) sneered at with contempt.” 

Now, I do not propose to argue in favor of this religion or of that. I do not 
care to make a Hindoo of you, and you cannot make a Christian of me, for I have 
lived among both Hindoos and Christians, and know them well ; besides, I am of 
the opinion of our Bagavfd-Gita, which tells us that ‘it is good for a man to 
abide in his own faith, for the faith of another bringeth fear ;” but I do claim a 
fair and impartial statement of facts. 

You inform your readers that with the Hindoos ‘‘ penances and pilgrimages 
take the place of justice and mercy, benevolence, and charity!" Yet you have 
been in India. Have yuu forgotten that so universal is the individual charity of 
the people that work-houses and poor-laws do not exist ? Do you not remember 
the ‘choultrmies” (rest-houses) which are met with every few miles from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin? In some, food is given freely to all comers, but in 
all the weary wayfarer, irrespective of caste, is sure of free shelter and a bath- 
ing tank near at hand. The custom, it is true, owes its origin to Cakya Muni’s 
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gentle teaching, as do so many of the Hindoo rites and thoughts, for although the 
Brahmins consider Buddha's philosophy as heretical, he has, nevertheless, strange 
tosay, been granted a piace in the Hindoo Pantheon, and is an admitted incarnation 
of Vishnu. Indeed, stranger still, he has been canonized by your Christian Church. 
But, as Doctor Hunter says so truly, ‘‘ the noblest survivals of Buddhism in India 
are to be found, not in any peculiar body, but in the religion of the people; in 
that principle of the brotherhood of man, with the reassertion of which each new 
revival of Hindooism starts; in the asylum which the great Vaishnavite sect affords to 
women who have fallen victims to caste rules, to the widow and the outcast; in that 
gentleness and charity to all men, which take the place of a poor-law in India, and 
give a high significance to the balf-satirical epithet of the ‘mild Hindoo.’” Know- 
ing this, is it fair to copdemin the sacred creed of millions of your fellow-men as 
without justice or mercy, benevolence or charity? Is it strictly in accordance 
with the principles of ‘‘ justice and mercy, benevolence and charity ” to stigmatize 
such a faith as ‘‘ the greatest corrupter of morals ?” Is the religion which teaches 
the ‘* brotherhood of man,” and which practices what it preaches, ‘an immeas- 
urable curse?” ‘* But gently, gently, sir! We will let this burst of fury pass 
befcre we resume the conversation.” ‘When you are a little more tranquil, I 
would modestly suggest that perhaps you are fighting a figment of your imagina- 
tion.” 

You profess a great horror for the superstition which induces the Hindoo to 
wash in the Holy Ganges ; but stop a moment : Is it not an imperative necessity 
that every Christian should be baptized in the sacred water of Jordan (figuratively 
speaking), the shivering convert being immersed more or less deeply, according to 
the tenets of the sect to which he or she is to belong? Does not the Catholic 
sprinkle himself with the Holy Water at the entrance of his church? You shud- 
der at the Hindoos ‘‘ even carrying the ashes of the dead to cast them upon the 
waters ;” yet pause for a moment and consider your own superstitious horror at 
burying your beloved dead in any other than consecrated ground! You partake 
at your e«ltars of bread and wine, calling it the ** body and blood of your Lord,” 
while the Hindoo eats his sacrificial cakes before the emblem of his Deity. You 
make the sign of the cross on your children’s foreheads, while the Hindoo mutters 
his “‘ mantras” and rinses his mouth with Ganga’s flood. You confirm your youths 
and maidens with diverse ceremonies, while the Brahmin stripling is invested 
with the ‘sacred thread.” You confess or comfort your dying (as the case may 
be), or administer absolution with the extreme unction, while the expiring Hindoo 
is sprinkled with water from the Ganges (or any other of the sacred rivers or 
pools). In either case salvation is promised. The mourning watchers at either 
bed-side are solemnly convinced that all that is necessary for the future welfare 
of the departing soul has been accomplished. 

It seems to me that all these instances may be fairly pronounced as parallels. 
If so, is it not illogical to object that one is superstition while the other is not? 
And do such superstitions ‘‘ overthrow the very foundations of morality /” 

Of course, no person conversant with the subject will drag into the discussion 
the miserable ‘‘ suttee,” for this biot on Hindooism has no more religious sanction 
than witch-burning. Although considered by the masses as highly meritorious, it 
was as purely an act of supererogation as that of Saint Simon Stylites on his 
pil'ar. 

But, as I have said above, it is not my intention to argue the pros and cons of 
either system ; superstition, unfortunately, exists in both religions—not more so 
with the uneducated Hindoo than with his low-born Christian brother—but I have 
no fear but that all who know India will agree with me that the ‘religion of 
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humanity” is strongest within the breast of the Asiatic, and that whatever may 
be its metaphysical errors from a Christian point of view, such a creed cannot in 
justice be stigmatized as ‘‘ an immeasurable curse.” 

The origin of Brabminism is lost in the night of time. Would not the Hindoo, 
in so far as mere antiquity is concerned, be justified in claiming for his creed 
what you do for yours, and, makivg use of your own words, exclaiming, on his 
side : ‘‘ Why is it that it lives on and on, while nations and kingdoms perish ?” 
** Is not this the survival of the fittest ?” 





Scriman MaADHWA-CHARYAR. 
III. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGHTERS ? 


THE article on working women, by Ida M. Van Etten, in the NortH AMERI- 
CAN REvIew for March, ends with a regret expressed for their condition, the 
hopelessness of bettering their outlook for lack of capital, and the impossibility of 
ever saving enough to enable them to establish, even 1n a small way, a business of 
their own. I take up Mrs. Van Etten’s regret. and will endeavor to show a way 
in which women would be enabled to have a financial future. 

My proposition is meant, not for working women only, but includes every 
family of moderate means, blessed with daughters. 

All over Germany exist what are called ‘* Sparcassen” (saving banks), which 
correspond, in a measure, to the endowment plan of the American assurance 
companies, The best known is the ‘‘ Wilhelmscasse,” named after the Emperor, 
who is its patron. At the birth of a girl, the father and mother insure her (kanfen 
sie ein) in such a Casse for as much as they are able to bestow every year on the 
future of their new born babygirl. The amount is paid annually. The Casse lays 
out the money in behalf of the insured, at interest, chiefly in real estate. In this 
way the money accumulates, and at 18, or her majority, the girl is the possessor 
of a snug little capital. This will serve her to study any favored profession, go to 
some good conservatory, or start in business ; and last, but not least, buy her 
trousseau, if she has a chance to follow woman's truest mission! Now, why can- 
not well-to-do American women establish such a way of providing for their less 
fortunate sisters? What a blessed gift from a godmother to a poor little girl 
such an insurance would be! I truly believe it would give zeal and encour- 
agement to many true, poor parents, if by this small economy they could help to 
provide for their dear ones. It is better than a life assurance, for it takes away 
the “sting of death :” all may live and enjoy the fruit of their economy! How 
much better a yearly outlay would be, for people in moderate circumstances, than 
in costly toys and extravagant dress, by which children are brought up to ex- 
pectations. 

There is no great capital needed for this *‘ Casse,” only the help of some well- 
known woman! The ‘Casse” itself would afford employment to many intel- 
lectual women, for I advocate the exclusive management by women. This Casse 
established, women who now slave for large factories at starvation prices could, 
with the help of their few hundred dollars, establish a work room of their own and, 
through thrift, again provide in the same way a future for their daughters! And 
for all classes it would help to solve the puzzling question: 

‘** What shall we do with our daughters ?” 


IV. 
NO AMERICAN SIBERIA. 


Mvcn8 has been said in favor of a project to utilize Alaska asa penal settle- 
ment, and to largely substitute exile thither for the penalty of imprisonment in 


E. SHUSTER. 
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the jails of our cities and States. We have heard of the advantages sure to fall to 
the lot of the criminal classes from life in the open air at a distance from the vices 
of the prison and the evils of injurious association ; of the great and excellent 
work in the interest of the nation at large that could be done in the opening up 
for travel and commerce, and in the provision with ways and means of communi- 
cation, of a territory fine and important as that of Alaska ; fivally of the relief 
from unjust competition that would be afforded to the honest workmen and 
artisans of the country by the transportation to that territory of the convicts who 
are now let out periodically for the intramural performance of set industrial 
tasks. But what are the natural results of punitive exile, and above all what has 
been the experience of Russia in this form of convict deportation ? 

Foremost among the evils that have been wrought by punitive exile to our 
neighbor continent of Siberia is the scourge of vagabondage. A Russian official 
once said to me: ‘‘ Siberia is a huge prison. In which of its cells a convict is con- 
fined matters little. The great thing—and this we accomplish pretty successfully 
—is to prevent him from getting over its walls.” In this statement we have pre- 
sented to us the first condition of convict life in a penal settlement such as it is 
proposed to form of Alaska. Exchange the open fields for the prison, and you 
make strict supervision of the convicts an impossibility. In Siberia, where to 
break prison simply means to lag behind until the guards have passed on, the es- 
cape of convicts has taken place so habitually and incessantly as to have given 
rise to a special class of the population known asthe ‘‘ vagabonds” (brodyagi). 
These outlaws number many thousands, and are constantly accumulating. Some 
of them ramble aimlessly about, laboring in the fields when there is work to be 
had, or living at the expense of the colonist when there are opportunities for plun- 
der ; not infrequently the vagabonds band themselves together for a raid on some 
inadequately protected farm or isolated village. The raison d’étre of vagabond- 
age is the hope of return to Europe, but the task of getting over Siberia’s walls is 
well nigh impossible to the single brodyaga, nor is it much more easily performed 
under circumstances of joint effort. There is, nevertheless,a regular vagabond 
road far off from the ordinary caravan routes, one perfectly safe, so far as the 
authorities are concerned. The road is a simple path through some of the wildest 
tracts of Siberia, and can only be foliowed with success, if followed at all, by the 
oldest and most experienced of the wanderers. 

How deeply rooted and ineradicable bas become the vice of vagabondage is 
shown by the obstacles and perils in spite of which it thrives. It is not merely hat 
the brodyaga must cross foaming torrents, too rapid to be forded even on horse- 
back ; must clamber over mountains carpeted with eternal snow, or force his way 
through the tangled growths of primeval forests, where a single false stev brings 
in its wake the punishment of death from hunger. The vagabonds have their ene- 
mies in human form. They are shot down without mercy by the colonists. It is 
true that they sometimes provoke this treatment. Convicts who have escaped 
from the mines or settlemerts, and are making their way westward, mark the line 
of their retreat by the most audacious acts of plunder. Kitchen gardens are 
robbed, fruit trees despoiled, even houses and cellars entered, in order that the 
vagabond may have the means of subsistence on his homeward journey. Preda- 
tery habits of this kind have naturally given rise to acts of retaliation on the part 
of the colonists. But the inhabitants have not been content with barricading their 
houses, turning their grounds into miniature fortifications, and providing them- 
selves with gunsaud revolvers. They have carried the war into the enemy’s camp 
with such zea), and under such circumstances of open encouragement or tacit ap- 
proval on the part of the Russian Government, that ‘* vagabond hunting” (okhota 
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na brodyag) has become in some cases a pastime, in others, a means of subsistence 
for large numbers of the Siberian population. 

The necessities of the vagabond areoftenhis ruin. Obliged to offer his services 
to the colonist, he is worked like a beast of burden, and punished in a terrible 
fashion for wishing to resume his journey. His wages are paid without demur, 
but before the convict can get clear cff, he falls dead, killed by the bullet of his 
cruel employer. This method of ridding the country of the brodyaga 1s sometimes 
carried out on a large scale. It is adopted in the case of vagabond laborers, who, 
having finished their autumn work in the fields, return to the neighboring village 
to be paid off. The wages are forthcoming, and the laborers allowed to depart 
with their hardly earned money, but they have no sooner gone than the farmer 
assembles his neighbors, and having provided them with horses and fire-arms, the 
whole party set forth in pursuit of the vagabonds. The retiring laborers are 
speedily overtaken, most of them are killed on the spot, all are robbed, while the 
recovered money is divided between the farmer and his confederates. 

While the celebrated Transbaikal region was being colonized, the settlers 
looked upon the bunting of vagabonds as a legitimate diversion. In the Tomsk 
Government whole communities are ‘escribed as living solely by the robbery of 
murdered convicts. Near Fingul there are some open woods that have acquired 
notoriety as the slaughter ground of vagabonds. The river Karasan was at one 
time so filled with the bodies of murdered exiles as to become putrid. The whole 
of this district is full of the memories and traditions of Siberian man-hunting. 
Heroes of the sport still enjoy the fame they acquired as experts in the shooting of 
vagabonds. One Romanov, for example, gained celebrity in the village of Fingul 
by lying in ambusrh close to the highway and picking off with a musket every 
vagabond who happenea to pass that way. In autumn evenings a certain Bitkov 
used to shoot stragglers along the banks of the river Angara. During subsequent 
sport along the Biryus there were individual Siberians who boasted that they had 
brought down sixty, in «ome cases ninety, vagabomds, The barbarous custom 
finally spread as far as the Chinese frontier, and there for immense distances along 
the rivers Kaluky and Chikoy are villages the inhabitants of which, without 
exception, engaged habitually, and as a means of subsistence, in the business of 
plundering vagabonds. In the Irkutsk district, Governor Rupert had to sentence 
thirteen hunters of vababonds to death, while not many months ago, in the Atch- 
insky Government, there were fourteen sentences for willful killing, all of them 
for the slaughter of vagabonds. 

It would thus seem that the authorities not only do not approve of the sport, 
but adopt severe measures for its suppression. Yet the hanging of an occasional 
offender has had no visible restraining effect. Indeed, the measures adopted by 
the government have tended rather to confirm the colonists in their ineradicable 
habit. Since a reward of ten roubles was offered for the recovery of a convict 
alive, and of five roubles for the return of his body, whole populations have been 
demoralized into the business of vagabond hunting. The official system of re- 
wards, besides giving a general encouragement to the cupidity of unscrupulous 
settlers, soon brought into existence a class of professional vagabond hunters. 
One of them captured a hundred convicts. Of these, one-half were seized by bim 
and presented alive ; the remainder were killed outright and robbed. Another 
professional vagabond bunter, named Grudinsky, received a gold medal from the 
authorities for his zeal in intercepting and capturing escaped convicts. Large 
sums of money are known to have been stored up for the purpose of providing 
means for man-hunting on a large scale and a paying basis ; the same blood- 
thirsty amusement has raised many a Siberian peasant from a condition of pov- 
erty to one of signal affluence. 
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Such is the practice of man-hunting, as it has been described hundreds of times 
by newspapers hke the Golos [Voice], the Dyelo (Deed), the Otechestvenniya 
Zapiski [Annals of the Fatherland), the Sibirskaya Gazeta [Siberian Gazette], 
the Vostochnoyé Obozreniyé [Eastern Review], the Sibir [Siberia] and the 
Vyestnik Yevropy [European Messenger]. But Siberia suffers not alone from 
vagabondage. The system of punitive exile has destroyed even the morals of the 
governing class. The worst forms of Russian bribery aad corruption have pene- 
trated to this icy north of tundra and morass. The offense of robbing the govern- 
ment by reducing the already miserable rations of convicts in close confinement 
has become far too common to excite remark. Exiles possessing money, moreover, 
have only to dispense their wealth judiciously to command not only complete 
immunity from troublesome surveillance, but to acquire a power over their fellow- 
convicts positively tyrannous in its character. The whole fabric of social order 
and administrative stability in Siberia is menaced by the growing influence of 
men who, representing the worst vices and grossest ignorance of the convict class, 
have bought their way into place and power. 

As to the bearing of exile upon the relations of capital and labor, let me cite a 
few lines from an article recently published in the Siberian Gazette. The writer 
says: ‘* Exile is a highly important factor in the economical life of Siberia, for it 
places at the disposal of the exploiter of labor a willing and homeless army of 
workers—a body of men without natural or legal rights—a population of human 
beings with whom one can do what one likes, even to the extent of taking their 
lives, It is with the aid of this army that the capitalist exploiter nas been enabled 
to usurp large tracts of public land, and by carrying on great enterprises—partic 
ularly the gold-mining industry—to completely break up, disorganize and destroy, 
in his own interest, the broad tracts and the ancient system of the village com- 
mune. In the wake of operations like these, bad harvests and terrible famines have 
everywhere made their appearance.” 

But I have a still more pregnant statement to cite. It appears in the last 
number of the Eastern Review, and forms the appeal, so far as it can be 
expressed, of the Siberian community at large, to the central authorities at St. 
Petersburg. ‘‘ The moment has come,” it says, ‘‘ to speak out and to indicate 
plainly the great evil from which we in Siberia suffer as a community. It is we, 
remember, the settlers of Siberia, who have maintained the convoys, provided and 
kept in order the station-houses, fed and doctored the convicts as they came to us. 
Yet for all this we have been repaid only by risk and danger. Siberian society 
has awakened to the consciousness of its burden, and now gives expression to its 
natural instinct and aspiration—to its desire to be rid of a heavy responsibility. 
Siberia feels all the injury done to its best interests by the system of exile, and 
not only the injury, but the demoralization wrought by that system, together with 
the dishonor which it visits upon the community. It does not ask for any vindic- 
tive increase in the punishment now visited upon these convicts, but it appeals to 
the central authorities to relieve it and its honest population from the necessity of 
mixing and coming into contact with a class of people who are without honor and 
without conscience—with men who disgrace and pollute the community by their 
very presence—with beings that trample out in our midst the very germs of social 
order and moral sentiment. Our sense of this evil and danger has been rendered 
all the more acute in recent times, because of the fact that the exiled convicts who 
now enter Siberian territory from week to week, and month to month, are not 
only, for the most part, persons highly immoral and depraved, but men possessing 
resources of wealth such as enable them to command the advantages of social 
position, to seize upon important official and administrative positions, to control 
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public opinion, and even to create and possess their organs in the Press.” The 
appeal goes on to say, ‘‘ Only by the abolition of the system of punitive exile can 
we look for a safe and steady development of our social life. Siberia,” it urges in 
closing, ‘* asks for the abolition of that system, and she awaits the moment when 
her prayer shall be granted, as the moment of her greatest happiness and good 
fortune. The abolition of exile to Siberia will be as grand a blow for civilization 
and humanity as was the abolition of serfdom in 1861. For even if these parallel 
cases had no other point of resemblance, they would be profoundly alike in the 
demoralization suffered in each of them by the two classes—by the one as the 
victims of the system, and by the other as the enforcers of it.” 

These words—the appeal of a despairing community threatenad with the com- 
plete extinction of its social order and moral sentiment—abundantly show how 
significantly inopportune is the clamor for a system of couvict deportation in this 
country. We are asked, in fact, to send our offenders into exile in Alaska at the 
very moment when the Siberians, after decades of experience in the reception of 
deported prisoners, are recoiling in horror from the results of an experiment that 
has already ensanguined the white north with the blood-red signs of its disastrous 
failure. Who, now, among us, believes that America, with ber democratic form 
of government, continually held in check by the people, could compete favorably 
in such an experiment with a Tzar untutored and unthwarted, having at his back 
the resources of all the Russias# How many of us are prepared to affirm 
that the administration of Alaska, under the penal settlement scheme, would not 
shelter more corruption and jobbery than has been fostered in any two territories 
of this country since the beginning of the United States? Yet these questions and 
the issues they suggest are of minor importance. Quite apart from the Alaska 
scheme, there opens up a prospect not at all hopeful to contemplate. We have had 
our own vagabondage for years, and our tramp class—a class found only in 
America and Siberia—definitely allies our conditions with those of our neighbor 
across the Pacific. Imagine, now, the result of empowering a distant territory to 
create a brand new class of vagabonds. Think of transporting our murderers, 
house-breakers, thieves, to the broad lands of Alaska, and thence turning them out 
at the expiration of their sentences, should they remain for ‘* honorable discharge,” 
to tramp their way back to civilization, to the place whence they came? Picture 
the result for honest labor of this hungry, penniless, and homeless army of indus- 
trial serfs, offering its services, in peaceful moods, to the lowest bidders, or the 
dilemma for society and constituted authority of desperate bands of escaped and 
liberated convicts, robbing farms, sacking villages, barricading towns! A better 
plan for infesting our Northwest with a dangerous army of outlaws and exile- 
breakers, for terrorizing whole communities, cursing labor and capital alike, 
demoralizing society, and giving infinite perplexity to the government and the 
police, was surely never suggested. 

You ask that America shall stretch out the blood-stained hand of a new slavery 
to our human brethren in the West—that two territories, the homes of the Anglo- 
Saxon American and of the Russian Slav, shall kiss each other beneath the sea, not 
with the salute of countries pledged to universal freedom, but with the greeting of 
territories alike cursed with the evils of convict serfdom and punitive exile. 

The heart revolts against such a project—the reason condemns it. No! There 
will be no American Siberia ! 

EDMUND NOBLE. 
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L 
HISTORICAL RETROSPECTIONS. 


THE third and concluding volume of the ‘* Greville Memoirs” * covers a period 
so recent that to many it must seem almost like contemporaneous history, and yet 
in nothing does the flight of time appear more startling than in the reflected light 
which gleams from these pages. One feels a constant tendency to ask, ** Can these 
things have taken place so long ago as to have become sober history ?” The charm 
of Mr. Greville’s writings lies in their genuine, Boswell-like simplicity. To the 
American reader there may seem to be surprisingly little about our country in 
these pages. It might be supposed that a man of observation and sffairs, like Mr. 
Greville, would bave found certain American events worthy of a place in his jour- 
nals, in the remarkable epoch through which this country was then passing, and 
which must have furnished, one would think, subjects of occasional discussion in 
intelligent circles in Britain. The preliminary rumblings of our great national 
convulsion were making themselves heard. John Brown’s raid had been described 
in every English newspaper. But the truth is that American affairs at that time 
were matters of little interest to the average English mind. They became of 
interest soon after the Greville journals closed. The only distinct reference to the 
United States we have discovered in this volume is on the question of Foreign 
Enlistment, when some American citizens were enlisted for service in the Crimea. 
Greville met Thackeray, who had just returned from his American tour, and 
describes him as saying that there was not an American who did not believe that 
if war ensued they could give England a good thrashing; upon which Greville 
remarks: ‘“‘ But in a country where the statesmen, if there are any, have so little 
influence, and where the national policy is subject to the passions and caprices of 
an ignorant and unreasoning mob, there is no security that good sense and moder- 
ation will prevail.” At the same time he deplores even the remote prospect of 
what he calls a “‘ suicidal contest between the two countries.” 


** Retrospections of America ”+ goes farther back. John Bernard was one of 
the first British actors to figure as a stage manager in the United States. 
The greater part of these retrospections are here published for the first time. The 
author had good opportunities for observing the state of society then existing, and 
he describes it very graphically. He seems to have been favorably impressed with 


*“A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria. From 1852 to 1860." By the late 
Charles C. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the Council. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar 
of the Privy Council. D. Appleton & Company. 

+ “ Retrospections of America, 1797—1811." By John Bernard, sometime secretary 
of the Beefsteak Club, etc. Harper and Brothers. 
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republican institutions, and stands up for them in his iotroductory chapter. He 
saw in America, even at that time, the arena of new principles, and even of man- 
ners and morality. ‘*Tbanks,” he says, “‘ to the spread of intelligence, French 
manners may be seen in loving alliance with English morality.” He has many 
pleasant anecdotes and adventures which throw light on the social and domestic 
habits of his day, both Northern and Southern, and which are, therefore, of more 
than transient interest. The book should on this account, if no other, be in every 
historical library. We cannot refrain from quoting from a conversation the author 
had with Washington. Washington was giving utterance to some strong senti- 
ments about liberty, when in walked a black negro carrying a pitcher of spring 
water, and the author says he could not repress a smile, which the general at once 
interpreted, and which furnished the occasion for the expression of his opinions 
about slavery. The mind of the slave, he thought, should first be educated to un- 
derstand the obligations of freedom before the slave could profit by emancipation. 
He added, ** Not only dol pray for it on the score of human dignity, but I can 
clearly see that nothing but the rooting out of slavery can perpetuate the existence 
of our Union, by consolidating it in a common bond of principle.” 


“* Recollections of a Private Soldier’* brings us nearer our own day. This 
book is written from the standpoint of the rank and file. Without considering every 
opinion expressed—that, for example, as to the policy of calling for volunteers to 
suppress the rebellion, instead of at the outset drawing soldiers ratably and by lot, 
which the author thinks should have been done—it may be said that his book 
is exceedingly valuable in many respects. It is certainly interesting and thoroughly 
readable. It gives a better idea of the reality of a soldier's life than many of the 
more pretentious histories of the War. When tbe author enlisted the Rebellion 
was at its height, and the first flush of excitement in volunteering was over. He 
speedily found himself among eight bundred or a thousand ruffians, most of them 
bounty-jumpers, who were guarded by heavy lines of sentinels. and were almost 
to a man cowards and bullies. His description of his life among these wretches 
until he found bimself in camp gives a vivid picture of unrelieved misery. And 
there is a good deal about camp life and drill which comes in for criticism, though 
not in a spirit of mere fault-finding. The story of Grant’s last campaign is 
graphically told. The impression had got abroad in the ranks that Grant was a 
fighting general, and veterans shrugged their shoulders and said : ‘‘ He can find 
all the fighting he wants.” The author states that the soldiers of the Potomac had 
the highest opinion of Lee and his army, and recognized the fact that it required 
the best kind of generalship to overmatch them. Human life was sacrificed in a 
constant and fruitless endeavor to drive the army of Virginia from their defenses. 
The author states that on one occasion, at the battle of Cold Harbor, after a ter- 
rible repulse accompanied with immense loss of life, the order to charge was 
again given but not a man obeyed it. ‘‘ The army to a man refused to obey 
the order, presumably from General Grant, to renew the assault. I heard 
the order given, and I saw it disobeyed.” Many of the enlisted men had 
been up to and over the Confederate works. They had seen their strength and 
they knew they could not be carried by direct assault and they refused to make a 
second attempt. Again, when before Petersburg, the author heard some veteran 
soldiers thus describe a charge: ‘‘ We are going to run toward the Confederate 
earthworks and then we are going torun back. We have had enough of assault- 


** Recollections of a Private Soldier in the Army of the Potomac.’ By Frank 
Wilke-on. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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ing earthworks. Weare hungry and tired, and we want to rest and eat.” He 
states that in the latter part of June, 1864, it was freely charged by the generals 
in the Army of the Potomuc that the army was not figbting as stanchly at Peters- 
Lurgh as it kad fought in the Wilderness or at Spottsylvania. He Lelieves tbat the 
char.e was true, and was explainable by the demoralization of the army, owing in 
part to its loss of confidence in the generalsbip which burled it unavailingly against 
impregnable earthworks, and in par. to the wretched character of the raw recruits 
sent to fill up its broken ranks. Tbe general opinion was that if Grant had had 
command of the army in 1862 the rebellion would have been crushed that year. 
Witu regard to McClellan, he states thet while personally liked by his soldiers, 
they did not, as a rule, concede to him great azgressive military talent. 

Our author did not follow Grant to his final victory. Having been offered a 
commission some time previously, he at length decided to claim his discharge, and 
subsequently rejoined the army as a lieutenantin the Fcurth Artillery, and served 
with his regiment before Washington and elsewhere. 


It is quite natural that widely different estimates should be formed of the men 
who rose to eminence during our civil war ; but to select five such characters, and, 
witbout reference to the services of other men, to eulogize these five as the men 
who saved the Union, as Mr. Donn Piatt does,* is to iv vite the suggestion, not sim) ly 
of hero-worship, but of idolatry. Nevertheless, his volume is exceedingly in- 
teresting. And the men here portrayed undoubtedly stand iu the central group 
of heroes and councillors who earned immortal honor as saviours of their country. 
But they were not the only men worthy to be so designated. Lincoln, Stanton, 
Chase, Seward, and Thomas were mighty men, and their names will live ; but to 
iznore the part which other brave and prominent chiefs bore in the great ordeal of 
the nation, ia to ignore the facts of history. It is, for instance, commonly supposed 
that Geveral Grant and General Sherman had something todo in saving the Union. 
Mr. Piatt not only refuses to admit General Grant into his galaxy of heroes, 
but takes special pains to belittle him. Whenever Grant or Sherman is spoken 
of in this book it is in tones of depreciation approaching contempt. Mcvlellan, 
of course, is consigned to the incapables. In Mr. Piatt’s view, General Thomas was 
the one soldier-general who saved the Union, and, in admiration of his hero, our 
author sees noneelse. The best thing he has to say of Genera] Grant is that he wasa 
brave man, and would fight, but his success is regarded as purely adventitious, and 
in no sense the result of bigh military qualities. Of course, this is no place for dis- 
cussing that question. But to ignore Grant in any memories of this kind is to place 
one’s self at once on the defensive, since, rightly or wrongly, the country persists in 
regarding him as the central hero of the war. But in spite of his prejudices, Donn 
Piatt’s work is always brilliant and captivating. In his present book Lincoln 
stands before us in all his homeliness and in all his grandeur, the man of the hour, 
to whom the preservation of the Union was the one great object to which every 
other question, including slavery, was secondary. Stanton, Chase, and Seward 
appear natural and life-like on the canvas, each filling his peculiar spnere and each 
indispensable, the first two occupied with the heavy responsibilities of domestic 
administration, and the last m.anaging with infinite tact the nation’s difficult 
fure’gn affairs. Speaking of the statue of Seward in Union Square, New York, the 
author justly says: ‘‘ For four years nothing stood between that great commercial 
centre and the utter ruin of a bombardment but the subtle intellect and patriotic 
heart of that one man. Without a navy, possessed of no coast defenses, our cities 
on the sea were at the mercy of the weakest naval power in Europe.” 


*** Memories of the Men who Saved the Union.’’ By Donn Piatt. Belford, Clarke & Co. 
VOL. CXLV.—NO. 370. 22 
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Of General Thomas, whose sketch is the longest, the American people are well 
proud, and it may possibly be true that his not coming to the front as Com- 
mander-in-Chief was a national calamity. General Sherman, in a recent article 
in these pages, has marked his high opinion of the soldierly qualities of Thcmas, 
But it certainly appears to be too late to convince the American people that he, 
and he alone, of all the generals of the war, is worthy of a niche in the monument 
erected to the saviours of the Union. 


IL. 


DOUBT, NEGATION, FAITH. 

Tur interest excited by Count Tolstoi’s book, ‘*‘ My Religion,” will naturally 
find many readers for the ‘‘ Confessions.” In this book, which really preceded the 
other in the order of composition, the author lays bare his individual life, shows 
what his early training was, how he drifted into the current of fashionable folly 
and wickedness, and the mental processes by which he emerged from an easy-go- 
ing skepticism toa tranquil and assured faith. What this faith is, and how 
related to the life of man and the teachings of Christ, also form a part of this in- 
teresting memoir. There is evident, throughout, deep earnestness of spirit, a 
knowledge of books and men, the power of philosophic abstraction, and a pro- 
found conviction on the part of the author that be has reached the conclusion of 
the whole matter. The thoughtful reader will find himself carried along without 
effort over roads often traversed,—through labyrinths of questions which have baf- 
fied wise men all the ages,—until at length he reaches the goal, which in this case is 
the restful faith which gives satisfaction and peace to the author. Probably the 
majority of readers will be unable to accept the views of life here put forward 
asa whole. There is a touch of mysticism and, perhaps, of fanaticism in tie 
Count’s theology, but not enough to spoil the book. The author breaks clear away 
from ecclesiastical moorings, but instead of landing in infidelity or mere negation, 
finds refuge in a fervid spirituality, in the atmosphere of which worldly and sen- 
suvus things fade and melt away. In many particulars this Confession and 
the added synopsis of Christ’s teachings are remarkably suggestive. 

The author sees a good illustration of life in “an old Eastern fable about a 
traveler in the steppes who is attacked by a furious wild beast. To save himself 
the traveler gets into a dried up well; but at the bottom of it he sees a dragon 
with its mouth wide open to devour him. The unbappy man dares not get out for 
fear of the wild beast, and dares not descend for fear of the dragon, so he catches 
hold of the branch of a wild plant growing in a crevice of the well. His arms 
grow tired and he feels that he must soon perish, death awaiting him on either side, 
but he still holds on ; and then he sees two mice, one black and one white, gnawing 
through the trunk of the wild plant. As they gradually and evenly make their way 
around it, the plant must soon give way, break off, and he will fall into the jaws 
of the dragon. The traveler sees this and knows that he must inevitably perish ; 
but, while still hanging, he looks around him, and, finding some drops of honey on 
the leaves of the wild plant, he stretches out his tongue and licks them.” ‘* Thus, 
says Tolstoi, do I cling to the branch of life, knowing that the dragon of death in- 
evitably awaits me, ready to tear me to pieces, and I cannot understand why such 
tortures bave fallen to my lot. I also strive to suck the honey which once comforted 
me, but it pails on my palate, while the white mouse and the black, day and night 
gnaw through the branch to which I cling.” 


*‘* My Confession and the Spirit of Christ's Teaching.” By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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The author feels that all the attempted solutions of the problem of life to be 
found in physiology, psychology, biology, socivlogy, present ‘“‘ a striking poverty 
of thought,” with an utterly unjustifiable pretension to decide questi.ns beyond 
their competence, and a constant contradiction of one thinker by another, and even 
of most thinkers by themselves. He draws a broad distinction between exact 
science, which deals with the succession of cause and effect in material phenomena, 
and theoretical science, which deals with the conception of the uncaused. The 
former avoids, the latter only mystifies the great subject of infinite causation. As 
to philcsonhy, the author tinds that Solomon, Buddha, Socrates, Schopenhauer, all 
deny a meaning in life and p: oclaim its vanity ; that however much and well men 
may reason they get no real answer to the question : ‘‘ What is life ¢” except that 
it is an evil ; heuce, philosophy teads on the one hand to fatalism, despair, suicide; 
or, ou the other, to an epicurean recklessness. As tothe Church, orthodox, hete- 
rodox, evangelical, catholic, the doctrines set before him still further obscured the 
question, especially as nobody ever thought of living up tothem. ‘‘I felt,” he 
says, ‘* that they (Christians of his own class in life) deceived themselves, and that 
for them, as for myself, the only meaning of life was to live from hand to mouth, 
and take, each for himself, all that his hands can lay hold on.” At the same time 
he found that among simple peasants there were multitudes whose lives, while in- 
terwoven with superstitions, were sustained by a faith which deprivei poverty and 
even death of terrors. This set him on a new line of research. Fiually, having 
barely escaped suicide as a *‘ rational” way out of the wood, he renounces the life 
of his own class, with its luxury, and begins the simple life of a laboring man, be- 
lieving that to live after God’s word a man must, in very fact, renounce all the 
pleasures of life, labor, be humble, endure, and be charitable toall men. He isa 
Christian in the sense of accepting the teachings of Christ, apart from everything 
else, either in Scripture or tradition ; and what the teachings of Christ really are 
he discovers in the Gospels, and he finds, after a long process of analyzing and sift- 
ing, that ‘‘ the Lord’s Prayer is indeed nothing less than the whole teaching of 
Christ, expressed in the most condensed form.” ‘‘ On studying,” he says, ** the 
various forms of Christian religions, I found them to consist in large measure of 
the strangest superstitions, which, however, did not prevent many from finding 
life in their teaching. Now, the chief matter is, not whether Jesus Christ was God» 
or from whom descended the Holy Ghost, or when and by whom was a certain 
Gospel written,” but the undimmed light flowing from the teachings of Christ; and 
in these teachings he sees not even a hint of the great mass of doctrinal theology 
which people usually identify with Christianity. 


Ill. 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE, 

No apology, such as the author offers in his preface, is needed for the appear- 
ance of well written and intelligible works on such topics as are discussed by Mr. 
J. H. Kedzie, of Chicago, in the treatise before us.* Revolutionary some of the 
ideas advanced may indeed be called ; but not in the sense of being unscientific, or 
of unsettling conclusions regarded as scientifically established. And even if the 
book were revolutionary ip this sense of the term it would not, for that reason, be 
unwelcome, The world stands in need of books which throw light on the great 
problems of existence, or which place old truths in a new light. It would be rash 
to say that Mr. Kedzie has succeeded in establishing his positions in relation to the 
unsolved problems indicated in the title of his book, but he has certainly presented 


*** Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots.” By J. H. Kedzie. S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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a good case. It will be a misfortune if his theory does not awaken interest and 
lead to discussion. 

We have been told, for example, in so many words, on good scientific 
authority, that the universe is but a cloud of suns and worlds, and that, even as 
the cloud- come only to disappear, so the planets and suns will disappear and pass 
away, while others shall take their place and play their part. Our own sun is 
said to be burning out at an inconceivably rapid rate, bis enormous bulk, aided, 
perhaps, by certain foreizn influences, being our only guarantee against an eclipse 
that shall have noend. Millions of years may elapse before the fuel shall be ex- 
hausted which makes our earthly summers, and occasionally makes them so ex- 
uber ntly warm as to suggest a little economy in the celestial furnaces; but the end 
must come, if we are to credit the theory advanced by some eminent scientific 
authorities. Mr, Kedzie attacks this doctrine, or rather advances another, which 
indefinitely postpones the period of the sun's exhaustion, and he states this doctrine 
in such clear and expressive terms, and fortifies it by arguments so convincing, at 
least from a layman's standpoint, as to create a strong desire to know what can be 
said on the other side. 

The more commonly received theories as to the supply of solar heat are 
arrested motion owing to the constant pouring in of meteoric matter into the sun’s 
orb, and the evolving of heat from the gravitation of the sun’s mass towards its 
centre. Otler theories look to the condenvation of the universal atmosphere, or, 
with Sir William Thomson, to the existence of convection currents within the orb 
of the sun, by which the combustion on the surface is constantly maintained by 
new supplies from the interior. Mr. Kedzie holds that these theories are all un- 
tenable and inadequate, and there is at least one question which none of them 
attempts to answer, namely, what becomes of the enormous amount of heat 
radiated from the sun, and of which our earth, and all the sister planets together, 
receive so minute a fraction. Mr. Kedzie rightly says: ‘‘If this heat dwindles 
into non-existence, then the grandest discovery of modern times, the conservation 
of energy, disappears with it.” 

In theorizing as to the cause of solar heat, the author discovers, or thinks he 
discovers, a principle which, if true, not only settles the question of heat, but also 
throws light on unexplained points in gravitation and the solar spots. We have 
only space remaining to state in general terms what this principle is, leaving the 
interested reader to find in the book itself the processes by which it is made appli- 
cable to these several subjects. According to the acknowledged teachings of 
science, the etherial ocean of the universe, in which suns and plancts are in one 
sense sparsely scattered—millions of miles between them—is full of waves of me- 
chanical force propagated in all directions. These etherial undulations start from 
non-etherial senders and are transmitted through the ether to non-etherial re- 
ceivers, representing the sum total of all the energy of the universe. There is no 
such thing, according to our author, as dormant energy. The forces of nature are 
always at work, even when seemingly in rep se. So these vibratious, intercepted 
by planets or suns, undergo change, but are not lost. They leave the suns as 
heat, but ‘‘ during long processes through space turn to mechanical force and 
other forms of energy, only to reappear as heat in otber solar orbs ad eternum.” 
As waves of mechanice] force they fall upon the sun's pbotosphere and there meet 
conditions which transform them to heat again, but without diminishing the effect 
of the mechanical impact. As force vibrations they ‘“* pervade all space, attacking 
every molecule and every mass equally on all sides, except when intercepted by 
one molecule or mass from otbers. The nearer the intercepting Lodies are to each 
otber the more rays of force they intercept from each other in the proportion of 
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the inverse squares of the distances, thus marking linesof least resistance in which 
all the bodies will infallibly seek to approach each other,” and causing what is 
known as gravitation. And lastly, the sun’s spots are caused by the interception 
by the planets “ of a portion of the emanations of a wide belt of the beavens.” 
We are conscious that in the above condensed statement of a principle we co but 
scant justice to the author. The reader will find, however, that the whole subject 
is very clearly and forcibly put in this treatise, and in a style which makes it read- 
able and interesting to persons of even moderate scientific attainments. 





IV. 
SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN SOCIETY AND PEOPLE. 


THE author of ‘‘ Dead Souls” * bas a European celebrity which lends the 
charm of anticipation to the opening chapters of these volumes, but which does 
not prevent their becoming rather dull reading. As journeys of a typical kind 
of Russiau gentleman, ‘* neither a beauty nor yet very pluin in his personal appear- 
ance ; neither too stout nor too thin,” and neither old nor young, they have the 
merit of introducing us to living characters that few of us, probably, have met, 
and to social and geographical surroundings also peculiar. The ‘*‘ Dead Souls” 
rather darken the title and raise expectations of horrors and tragedies, which are 
doomed to disappointment. Asa picture of Russian life and manners the book 
has a value of course, but it takes some time m reading it to discover that 
**dead souls” are simply ‘‘ dead serfs,” and that their connection with the jour- 
neys, adventures, and scrapes of our unpronounceab.e friend is simply objective. 
He wishes, for reasons which it takes a long time to find out, to buy up the title 
to the ownership of a certain number of serfs. The standing and wealth cf a 
Russian 1s estimated in} art by the pumbee of bis serfs. He owns these people, 
body and soul—at least he did so under the old régime—and after their death he 
keeps their names on bis records; aud the object of Tchitchikoff is to induce pro- 
prietors of serfs to transfer their ‘‘ dead souls” to bim. There is no plot, no out- 
come of this, as far as we can discover, and the idea of buying up the title to 
dead men’s boves—which at first is suggestive of the most delightfully mystericus 
horrors—is simply a peg upon which to bang a kind of extended diary of a jog- 
trot journey through the empire. For the rest, the book is Russian, and the author 
is Gogol, and it should be read, of course. 

Now and then there s scope for some good sarcasm ; indeed, the book itse/f 
may be taken as an extended satire on Russian institutions. In a certain towa 
the god people who show attention to our traveler gossip to each other about the 
destination of these ** dead souls.” 1t has got abroad that Tchitchikoff intends to 
colonize a distant provinve. One person suggests that our friend will find it diffi- 
cult to manage so many serfs—that hundreds and thousands of them will run 
away. Ancther answers that the Russian peasant never runs away— whither can 
he run¢ Then it is suggested that there must be many bad characters 
among them, and a wise head wonders how they are all to be trans- 
ported to their destmation. To all these points our traveler replies in an 
easy, off-hand way, and intim»tes that all Ais “souls” are of a siu- 
guiarly, quiet and peaceable character, that the question of transportation does not 
trouble him, and that he bas not the slightest fear of his souls running away ; and 
soon. On another occasion a public functionar y, who bas lost a number of serfs by 
ebolera, hunts up Tchitcbikoff in tbe hope of indemnuifying himself for his great loss 


* © Tchitchikoff’s Journeys; or, Dead Souls.’ By Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. 
Transiated frum the Russian. T. Y. Crowell. 2 vols. 
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by selling the carcasses. There is a good deal that is grotesque and humorous in 
some of the scenes and characters described, but the book is terribly prolix. 
We 
CONVENTIONAL CANT AS A BRITISH FAILING. 

To search for national failings, even with the view of prescribing a remedy for 
them, is not the most agreeable or easy of tasks, but it is one that entitles a capable 
and earnest writer to attention and respect. In reading this book * the American 
man may feel calmly judicial and sternly impartial. Except as he may havea 
share of British blood in Ais veins he may take these strictures with perfect cool- 
ness and even enjoy them. Wecaa afford to take our time in discoveriag what 
an English author—for such we presume Mr. Whitman to be—has to say ona 
subject on which English people are usually a trifle sensitive. If it were an 
American who bad written about the conventional faults of our trans-Atlantic 
cousins, we could readily anticipate what he might have to say, but for an Eng- 
lishman to chastise the English is a very refreshing spectacie, and is calculated 
to awaken some little curiosity on this side of the world. There is a great deal in 
the book that is worthy of attention, and we hope that not only our English rela- 
tives, but some of our own people may profit by it. 

The author does not, at the start, give a very precise definition of cant, but he 
distinguishes between the cant which is conventional and that which goes by the 
name of religious cant or hypocrisy, with which he does not deal. Before defin- 
ing his subject he gives us an essay on pharisaism, or that insular pride in things 
English which peculiarly pervades the middle and untraveled classes. In this con- 
nection he makes a fling at English efforts to ‘‘convert” the heathen and the 
Jews, and at certain instances of foreign intermeddling, and he adds: ** There 
are signs abroad that we are not so cocksure of our own excellence in everything 
as we used to be.” This is very well for an Englishman, and very satisfactory to 
the rest of mankind, besides which it is expressed in a thoroughly English fashion, 
and our readers will nodoubt say ‘‘ Amen.” 

What do English people think of the expression ‘‘ toadying debasement before 
rank aud social power—onse of the greatest blemishes of tne English race /” This 
is pretty good ! 

Asan instance of social cant, the author alludes to the practice of public 
speakers interlarding their speeches with Latin or Greek quotations. ‘* These 
quotations are not meant for popular consumption; they are merely canting 
clap-trap, recalling references to the social position of the speakers and their 
hearers.” There isa lesson for our future valedictorians! Another instance of 
cant is the peculiar way of pronouucing certain aristocratic family names. 
‘*That a man whose name is Marjoribanks should call himself Marchbanks— 
that Leveson Gower should be pronounced Lewson Gore, and Cholmondely Chum- 
lev—would in any other country but Eagland be suggestive of insanity.” Then 
there is an aristocratic ‘‘ coldness of manner,” and a middie class “ grin of 
amiability,” and lastly a habit of self-depreciation with a gushing appreciation of 
others—all of which are stigmatized and rebuked, and which, we regret to say, 
are not peculiar to England. 

As to manners, they are affected and artificial, with an awkward aiming at 
naturalness which dves not, after all, succeed. A man is ashamed tosay ‘‘ my 
wife;” he must speak of her as Mrs. A. or Mrs. X. The best mannered people in 
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England the author finds among policemen andi railway officials. We cannot 
help asking where he would put a London “‘ cabby,” or the typical American car- 
conductor, the latter having a peculiarly national habit of ordering bis passengers 
to ** move on,” and of punching them in the ribs for their fares. ‘* Society in Eng- 
land, except that small cosmopolitan section which 1s almost international, is painful 
enough by its hollowness, its pretentiousness, its gusb, its fetish-worship, but also 
more especially by its want of any intelligible code of manners.” Mr. Whitman 
admits that in England people do not put their knives in their mouths,—many cf 
us do in America,—but he thinks even that would be better than asking people to 
your home and not introducing them to each other. 

Our author levels his lance against newspaper press cant, which praises John 
Stuart Mill and denounces Bradlaugh ; and in passing he gives a slap at the in- 
consistency of burying Darwin, the agnostic, in Westminster, while an established 
clergyman cannot exchange pulpits with a dissenting minister. This latter, by 
the way, should come under a different heading, but the author thinks that the 
press is largely answerable for such an anomaly. There isa sarcasm about the 
mutual-admiration style of the English and American press at this particular 
period of the Victorian era. The author also regards the recent Pall Mall Gazette 
revelations as a stupendous instance of daring press-cant. Not to be beaten, we 
might, perhaps, add something about the American press and Jacob Sharp ! 

From the press to politics and principles is an easy transition, and something 
is said about the English diplomatic noble and “ tree trade.” The author, however, 
is not hopeless of reformation for his country. He believes that the best way to 
begin to cure a disease is to begin to understand it, and he augurs in the growth 
of individualism among all classes a splendid possibility for the future. He sug- 
gests, however, that the national character may be drifting toward a cataclysm, 
out of which a new life, born of a new morality, shall make the past look likea 
hideous nightmare. So there is a very serious side to this bright and suggestive 
book. 

VL 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THERE is something to be learned from the story of any individual life, if truth- 
fully told. The author of ‘‘ Years of Experience * is a lady now in her seventieth 
year, and may, therefore, be justified in concluding that her life-work is sufficiently 
near its completion to make a calm review of it her special duty. Without setting 
forth any reasons for taking the public into her confidence she has made the public 
her debtor. No thoughtful person can read this modest autobiography without 
interest and profit, as showing the course of a self-reliant and intellectual woman, 
thrown early in life upon ber own endeavors, and bravely holding her own through 
all adversities and difficulties. It is not so much, however, astory of material as 
of intellectual and spiritual experience, gathered under outward circumstances 
and associations that impart to it special interest. Born in England, with a mix- 
ture of aristocratic French blood in her veins, she finds herself while still a child 
rebelling in spirit against the current orthodox dogmas about the Deity, and 
through life she appears to have maintained her determination to accept nothing 
as authoritative in religion which offends her moral intuitions and conceptions, 
Circumstances caused her to emigrate, and in the course of a few years, after a 
brief residence in Canada, we find her a member of the community known as ‘‘The 
Brook Farm,” and some of the most interesting pages of the book are occupied 
with her mental and spiritual experiences in connection with that short-lived en- 
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terprise. She afterwards went West and South and saw the workings of slavery, 
but meanwhile had some prison experiences as assistant matron at Sing Sing. 
One of ber intimate personal friends was Margaret Fuller, of whom she gives some 
pleasant recollections. Another person of interest introduced to the reader is the 
wife of Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. This lady disclosed to her many of 
the earlier secrets of the Mormon delusion, and apparently had not the slizhtest re- 
spect for her husband's character. 
VIL. 
MORAL PHILOSOPEY AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

Da. Peanopy has presented the public in these twelve lectures * with an ad- 
mirable digest of the fundamental principles of moral philosophy 1m relation to dis- 
tinctly CLristian ethics, and as concerned with human progress and the practical 
affairs of life. The reader must not expect to fin] an exhaustive treatise on the 
history and development of ethics as a science. The lectures were delivered to a 
class of divinity students at Harvard University from the Chair of Christian Morals, 
and are, therefore, as might be supposed, somewhat didactic in tone, and are im- 
tLued throughout with Christians ideas and sentiments. They are evidently the pro- 
duction of a scholarly mind, well read in the literature of this special class of know!- 
edge. Moral philosopby is usually an attractive study with theological stud-nts, 
and has an iofluential beariag upon the work of the pulpit. These lectures, there- 
fore, throw some light on the probabie trend of pulpit-teaching in respe:t of 
morals and ethics for some time to come, They do net preseut many novel ideas— 
perlaps the ground has Leen tov thoroughly traversed for that ; and the main 
positions are those which have been taught in theologic schools for at least half a 
ceutury. But they are well put together, and the arguments are clear and favor- 
able, and never prolix. If the excursions of the author into the realm of debate- 
able philosophy are not long, nor too venturesome, they show enough of the 
enemy's territory to indicate the points uf attack and defense. 

The lectures start with a discussion on human freedom, which the author 
maiotains as in fact furnishing the very foundation of moral scieuce, Then 
follows ** the ground of right,” in which some of the modern theories are disposed 
of ; for example, the will of God. This, if accepted, mght be held to jusuty 
every form of imposture and fanaticism. Adam Sinith’s theory of sympatny aud 
the views of right derived from mysticisim are discussed. The author argues 
that the ground of right is fitnmess—which, we suppose, is another way of saying 
that right is based on eternal and abstract law, aud the existence of a moral dis- 
cernment in every rational being, by which this law can be applied to every 
conceivable act. Utilitariauism avd expediency are shown to be very poor guides, 
aud the subtle fallacy of Bentham’s principle, **the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” proved to be no rule for individual conduct, however it may 
be accepted as a political maxim. Expediency bas a place in morals, but not as a 
fundamental rule, else we should all be liars. The argument for truthiuluess is 
exceedingly well put. 

Space does not permit our following the lecturer through the discussions on 
conscience, virtue, the Hebrew Scriptures, Caristiau ethics, and Moral B auty, nor 
the briet exposition of hedonism and stoicism, and the influence of Christian 
ethics on Roman law, with which the volume ends. Dr, Peabody’s main position 
is the existence in man, as man, of a special moral faculty, divinely bestowed, and 
not an evolution from physical conditions, and he argues that as this faculty is 
enlightened and guided by the precepts, spirit, and example of Christ, we reach 
toward the perfection of morality, both in theory and practice. 


* Moral Philoscpby. <A series of lectures. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL.D. 
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VIIL. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
‘ 


THE publishers of these translations of some of Plato’s masterpieces * are to be 
congratulated upon the fidelity with which the original has been rendered into 
good English, reproducing the noble and graceful expressions and lofty ideals of 
the great philosopher, Gorgias, the polite and versatile rhetorician, who boasts 
that by the skillful use of speech he can win every one to his way of thinking, and 
therefore claims for rhetoric the highe-t place among the arts, is confronted by 
Socrates, who stoutly disputes this position, ard classes rhetoric among such dex- 
terous and minor arts as fancy cookery and flattery. In this dialogue the great 
thoughts of Socrates, as to “ the best way of life” and the supremacy of ‘the 
good,” are opposed to the airy and flippant philosophy of expediency. These 
translatiocs should command a wide circle of modern readers. 


In a series of short papers,+ Professor Alexander presents very fairly some 
of the principal subjects debated in modern philosophy. He truly says that ** to 
enumerate all of the difficulties of philosophy which bave thus far not been wholly 
removed would be to give a synopsis of a philosophical system,” and he contends 
that scientific preparation for encountering these difficulties is as essential to the 
philosopher es it is in another sense to the surgeon. Just what is meant in this con- 
nection by “scientific” is not quite clear—probabiy a careful mental training and 
discipline; fc r he adds; ‘* In the mysterious country lying between theology and phi- 
losophy "—metaphysics we presume—“‘ many a hopeful, speculative mind has been 
lost in doubt or extravagant theory.” Again he says: ‘* The history of failures” — 
to explain the nature of being as distinct from appearances—‘‘has led some to think 
that failure is the inevitable consequence of metaphysical inquiry.” He dissents 
from this position, as also from the position taken by the metaphysical dogmatist, 
but insists on the importance both of analysis and synthesis in establishing a sound 
system. He would avoid the one extreme of skepticism, as applied to the unsolved 
questions of philosophy, as well as the other extreme of relying on traditional 
opinions, which modern investigations have exploded. Students of philosophy will 
find this little treatise very helpful. 


In this series of thirteen lectures delivered on Sunday evenings before a city 
congregation,+ we find a capital and exceedingly interesting statement of the 
latest phases of Egyptian discovery. One object of these lectures—probubly the 
chief—is to demonstrate the truth of Scripture prophesy ; and certainly some of 
the facts disclosed are of great significance, and calculated not only to delight the 
religious reader who implicitly believes in his Bible, but also to awaken new inter- 
est in Biblical questions. Dr. Robinson excels in a masterly simplicity of style, 
and has, justly, a reputation for scholarly accuracy and diligence, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that this little book has proved to be exceedingly sought after 
by teachers in Sunday-schools and many others. It isa book that any person of 
average intelligence will find readable and instructive. The author narrates the 
particulars of the discovery of the burial place at Deir-el-Bahari, and graphically 
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describes the identification of the mummies of “the king who knew Joseph,” 
“the father of Pharaoh’s daughter,” of Seti I., who put to death the male chil- 
dren of the Hebrews, and other famous personages. There are also interesting 
chapters on Goshen, Pithom, and Zoan, and discussions on the wonders of Egypt 
and certain points of exegesis and doctrine growing out of this subject. 


It is a matter for some surprise that until the appearance of the little book here 
noticed* no person competent for the task had undertaken to write an account of 
the Draft Riots in New York in 1863. Asa pieceof purely local history, the story 
is well worth telling. And not alone for New York, but for all great cities are 
the lessons which grow out of this narrative worthy of serious attention. Great 
cities are proverbially the centres of bad as well as good influences, and in them 
all the depraved and reckless aud crimival classes find hiding places, constituting 
the volcanic force which may at any moment, in times of excitement, work 
its way by upheaval and explosion to the surface. The author, who took 
the part of a volunteer special in helping to quell the riots of 1863, writes from 
recellection ; but not only so, for he tells us that he has carefully searched the 
newspapers of the period, and all the official dispatches and records for materials 
and dates, besides comparing notes with officials and others who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the events. He has also submitted his manuscript to the highest authori- 
ties for revision. The work may, therefore, be regarded as historic and trust- 
worthy. The writer is satistied that the draft for army recruits was but the prick- 
ing of a great social tumor, and that it was not the mechanics and artisans, but 
the great restless mob at the very base of society, led on by designing communists 
and demagogues, who brought about the trouble. He thinks that there are the 
same elements in our cities to-day as in 1863, and that true wisdom lies in being in 
a state of constant preparation to overpower them. He states that there are now 
about thirty thousand known convicts in the city of New York, and at least as 
many unknown convicts, besides the evil-disposed who sympathize with them. 
These are the volcano under the city. No possible outbreak could last longer than 
a few days, but in a few hours a fearful amount of destruction of property and 
loss of life could be brought about. To prevent a mob gaining headway by even 
a few hours should, in his opinion, always be manifestly in the power of the au- 
thorities. 
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